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A Prayer 
By Bertha Gerneaux Woods 


ITH our sunny sky turned ggay, 
Move our hearts to give to-day 

Thanks for all the year has brought, 
All the wisdom dearly bought ; 
For the bitter in our cup, 
For the children lifted up 
Into safer care than ours ; 
For the altered look of flowers. 
Comfort thou our empty arms, 
Overlook our wild alarms. 


We are weakness, Thou art strength! 
Bring our poor, bruised feet at length 
To thy pastures. Let our eyes 

See the blue of cloudless skies. 

May we find our wee ones pressed 
To the shelter of thy breast,— 

Young eyes smiling, not through rain, 
No more catching breath or pain 

In the little voices. Lord, 

Now we seem to feel the sword 

In our hearts; but, there and then, 
Thou wilt make us glad again! 


Tacoma Park, D..C. 











Bad Managing 


Nothing hurts a man more than a continual 


effort to get his rights. ‘‘ That man always manages 
to get a seat, no matter how crowded the car,’’ one 
man was heard to say of another who apparently had 
just demonstrated his ability. The man- thus de- 
scribed may have called it good managing ; those 
who know his practise would call it bad. If there is 
no stronger reason for insisting on our rights than 


merely the fact that they are our rights, we had better 
let them go. 
a 


Going On Forever 

This life’s choice is not for this life only ; it is for 
the next world as well. Whatever our future condition 
may be, we know that it is to be a continuance of that 
which we have chosen here. But that which we have 
chosen will be deepened and intensified in the world 
beyond. Paul hints at this when he speaks of Christ's 
representatives as being a ‘‘ savor of Christ’’ both to 
the lost and to the saved : ‘‘to the one a savor from 
death unto death ; to the other a savor from life unto 
life."’ We are dead now without Christ ; but the death 
beyond the grave will be a deeper death. We are 
living eternally now and here if our'life is in Christ ; 
but the surprises and joys of the life in him on the 
other side of the grave will be richer than the best 
that we can know here. The torture of our sin-chosen 
moments, and the joy of our Christ-surrendered mo- 
ments, are both earnests of their eternal continuance, 
the one a warning, the other an invitation. Why 
should we ever choose wrongly ? 
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Our Unoccupied Minutes 

What we- do with our spare time usually deter- 
mines, our real place in the world. Those who stand 
out from their fellows by lives of notable service or 
achievement have arrived there,. as a rule, chiefly 
by an exceptional use of their spare time. To most 
persons, spare time means just so much unguided, 
unused waste in their lives, Look down the aisle of 
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a crowded trolley car, or of a coach in a commuter’s 
train ; look in at a physician’s waiting room filled 
with persons—and idleness: how few of those with 
time thus heavy on their hands have made any provi- 
sion for richly investing it! Most men and women 
have enough of just such spare time, daily or weekly, 
to learn a new language in a year, or to read a whole 
library of choice literature, or to gain a working 
knowledge in some special line that would lift one out 
of the ranks into the position of expert. Yet we still 
hear the complaint that there is ‘‘not enough time’’ 
to do what ought to be done ! 


ya ; 


A Verse and a Reason 

There is no treasure in ‘our minds’ store-houses 
more precious than that of a Bible verse that has 
become golden to us through its association with 
some rich personal experience. Almost everyone 
treasures one or more such golden verses from the 
Bible. In your own case, you have memorized the 
verse long ago ; others would be the gainers if they 
did so too. Will you join The Sunday School Times 
in a plan to increase the intelligent memorizing of 
Scripture, by sending to the Editor ‘‘a verse and a 
reason’’: some one Bible verse that is precious to 
you, and a very brief statement of the reason why it 
is precious,—an account of the experience that made 
itso? Later, the publication of a pageful or two of 
such ‘‘ golden verses,’’ with their reasons, in the 
Times, should give teachers and parents a gold-mine 
for memory-instruction. But please remember : only 
one verse is desired from each person, and the ‘‘rea- 
son’’ is to be very brief,—-a hundred words or less, 
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Sympathy for the Strong 


i gg for the weak is a precious and late- 
won gain of our race. The first impulse of 

tame or savage animals and men is to ‘‘ pick 
upon’’ the feeble or the crippled. Weakness in- 
vited oppression. To be ‘‘down’’ was pretty soon 
to be ‘‘out.’” But it is now an axiom of all self- 
respecting peoples,—still not too fully acted upon, 
yet advancing in power,—that ‘‘they that are strong 
ought to bear the infirmities of the weak.’’ Very 
beautiful are the multiplying instances of this in our 
hospitals, asylums, schools, protective laws, the gifts 
of the wealthy to the poor. 

This has been so hard to learn, however, that few 
have advanced to the next step, or dreamed that now 
and then it is a duty of the weak to bear the infirmi- 
ties of the strong. For the strong man does not seem 
to need it. He stands there sturdily supporting the 
mighty weight that rests upon him, or moves ahead 
with seemingly unwearied sinews, breasting waves 
that we feel we could not face, unshaken amid disas- 
ters which for us would break up all the foundations 
of things. We give him our confidence, our admira- 
tion, our envy even ; but we never think of sympa- 
thy. Quite likely he never asks it. His pride may 
be too great, or it may be part of his task to maintain 
without a sign that sturdy erectness, that unmoved 
face. We are deficient in imagination, and the trials 
and sorrows and struggles of the heart beyond the 
mask we cannot even fancy. Perhaps we are simply 
selfish, and are willing to accept the results which 
bring us the blessing without too curious an inquiry 
into processes and costs. It may be that we modestly 
consider that our little help would be ineffective, our 
sympathy an impertiner.ce. 

A little study of strength and of sirong men will 
show how mistaken we are, and what a blunder, as 
well as what an injustice, we are committing. One 


will find from the look of an eye, a random word, a 
groan wrung out in the hour of agony, a confidential 
disclosure, even the anger or the jest which seeks to 
relieve an awful tension, that not only ‘the bravest 
are the tenderest,’’ but that the strongest have most 
yearned for this strength that comes from the love and 
comprehension and longing of the neighbor heart. 
Elijah breaks under the thought that «' I, even I only, 
am left.’ Paul’s sensitive nature feels to the quick 
the departure of those who ‘love this present world,"’ 
is refreshed even more by the practical sympathy of 
the Philippians, ‘‘thanks God and takes courage’’ 
when he sees the Roman brethren at Three Taverns. 
So with Luther : again and again the love of his friends, 
the courage of his wife, the power of God's Spirit, must 
fill the hungry heart and reinforce the strength of him 
who would face his duty ‘‘though it rained Duke 
Georges.’’ And, supremely, the Son of man, bear- 
ing the infirmities of ‘‘them that were his own’’ as 
well as the indifference and hate of those who op- 
posed him, loved to lean upon the bosom of John, 
and exclaimed with a heart-break as he woke the 
troubled sleepers in Gethsemane, ‘‘ What, could ye 
not watch with me one hour ?’’ 

We.may confidently reckon that where there is 
such strength there is such yearning that the fountains 
which slake humanity’s thirst themselves grow thirsty, 
too. It is true of many a helper of humanity, as 
Mrs. Browning sang of William Cowper, 

‘*O men, this man in brotherhood your weary paths be- 
guiling, 

Groaned inly while he gave you peace, and died while 

ye were smiling.’’ 
We may well question the reality of the strength un- 
derneath whicn there is 1.0 such songing. 

However godlike some men may seem and be, 
there are no longer any demigods, moving amid 
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earthly needs and burdens with unearthly power at 
will, The Son of God himself, so far as his own 
needs were concerned for us men, emptied himself 
that he might share the real burdens, as well as 
‘*divide the spoil’’ with the strong. Your champion 
has no hidden source of power not available to other 
men. He does not meet the burdens and battles of 
life as the Roman emperor in the arena met the gladi- 
ators, —they armed with lath and he with steel. The 
giant load which the giant lifts calls for the same 
quiver of contracting and protesting muscle that we 
need when we lift our lesser one just within, but just 
up to, the limit of our strength. 

His demands, indeed, are proportionately greater. 
Somehow -strains gather along the line of greatest 
strength. The greatest strength is won and held by 
the greatest struggle. Satan brings up his heaviest 
batteries before that point. God uses his choice 
servant for the work for which he is most fitted. We 
pile up our burdens on the most capable. Before we 
suspect it there is a mountain of responsibility, of 
trial, of temptation, pressing down on one poor man, 
while our sympathies go straying to some other part 
of the field. He may not break under the strain— 
and he may. Even though he does not, there often 
springs to his lips the desolate cry of David, ‘‘ No 
man careth for my soul,’’ or, ‘‘ 1 looked and there was 
none to help... . I have trodden the winepress 
alone.’’ How much one word or look would mean 
to him ! 

It is said that the Pilgrim Fathers had to endure 
the toils, privations, and dangers of pioneer New 
England, but the Pilgrim Mothers had to endure all 
these and the Pilgrim Fathers besides! Our strong 
man has to be strength, not only for himself, but for 
us into the bargain. The ‘care of all the churches’’ 
rests on Paul, Luther must uphold the Reformation. 
To be a prop is exacting enough, but your great man 
must be a propeller as well, and a fountain also. This 
weakness round about him is continually extracting 
strength. Whence shall he refill his fountains? 
At the ocean of divine energy, no doubt. But God 
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has a way of making human sympathy the channel to 
his power. There is more than cold water in the 
cups men bring the prophets. It used to be said that 
the continued heat of the sun was from the impact of 
well-nigh numberless meteors falling steadily on its 
surface. No man can measure how much of the 
abounding energy of some great spiritual sun, whose 
strength seems all his own, is due to the impact of our 
love and fellowship and words of cheer. The greater 
the sun, and the larger the sphere it floc ds with light 
and heat, the more it needs to have its inner fires 
perpetually renewed, If the great men are not made, 
they are assuredly maintained, under God, by us lesser 
men who ‘‘stand around them’’ and give them of 
our hearts for food. 

We have had a notion, not only that they did not 
need us, but that they did not want us. On the con- 
trary, if a man is truly great among men, a force to 
comfort, to empower, to compel in the direction of 
spiritual advance, it is by virtue of his own sympathy 
with them, his power to enter into their wants and 
needs, the yearning of his own heart to’bless. He is 
great in proportion to his sensitiveness, his force of 
feeling, his force of outgo. Every cell of that heart 
which so freely sends forth its riches, hungers for the 
arrival of like riches from his fellow-men. This love 
wants love back again. Love back again will stimu- 
late still richer floods from still deeper founts. What 
we get from him will be more precious than what we 
give, but that he must have. If that prophet of God 
has really been able to bring a blessed message to your 
soul, you can be sure that you have something for 
which his soul is hungering. It is not necessary at 
all that vour gift should be as great, as choice, as rich, 
as his.~ Trust the alchemy of love and the Spirit to 
enrich and multiply what you bring; but bring it. 
The form is not the essential. What this man wants 
is the thrill of your comprehending love ; the particu- 
lar wire along which it travels is of little moment. 

And once in a while forget all about his being strong, 
and remember only that he is a man,—needy, weak, 
tempted, longing for a human word of cheer. 





Can a Man of Character Be Mistaken ? 


There is only one biography of a faultless man 
in existence, and that is found in the Gospels, All 
the rest of the biographies ever published have been 
limited to life-material that was not wholly satisfac- 
tory. Some of the worthiest subjects of Old Testa- 
ment biography were notoriously far from being 
unblemished, yet their life-stories are ordinarily con- 
sidered good reading, and profitable. So it is with 
the uninspired life-stories of men of these later days ; 
there is sometimes help to be found in their reading, 
even though the men themselves were far from per- 
fect. A New York state reader seems to overlook 
this when he writes : 


1 object to the list of books given in Mr. Robert E. Speer's 
column of the Times. That list is an insult to every person in 
this country that is true to the flag. It is bad enough to 
recommend the ‘life of Phillips Brooks and omit the life of 
Moody, buit to include the life of Stonewall Jackson and Rob- 
ert E. Lee, and leave out Washington, Franklin, Lincoln, 
Grant, McKinley, and the many other names that make us 
proud of our nation indicates that-Mr. Speer must be a sym- 
pathizer of ‘‘ the lost cause.'" Such a man may be a Chris- 
tian and a proper person to edit a department of .your_paper, 
but he should nat-be: allowed 'ta use ; his: column” to. try to in- 
duce the rising generation to think of the leaders of the rebel- 
lion as heroes. The best that can be said of Lee and Jackson 
is that they were good men at heart, blinded by their environ- 
ments to the rights of the colored race. The sooner they are 
forgotten the better. We should advise our young people to 
read the lives of good men who have discerned the right, and 
have stood for it even unto death. 


There is no mistaking the point of that letter! It 
might fairly be inferred that z¢s writer is not a ‘‘ sym- 
pathizer of «the lost cause.’’’ But Mr. Speer does 
not happen to be such, either, nor does the Editor of 
The Sunday School Times ; nor was its former Editor, 
Chaplain H. Clay Trumbull, who served with the 
Tenth Connecticut Volunteers from 1862 until the end 
of the Civil War. Yet these three men are not at all 
solitary in their deep admiration of the stalwart Chris- 
tian manhood of the Confederate generals named, nor 
in their conviction that the life-stories of those Con- 
federates, as of thousands of others who freely gave 
their lives for their cause and who wert into nameless 
graves, have in them the kind of material that God's 
heroes are made of, and that the present generation 





needs more of. 
tended to be a thesaurus of biography-titles. 
touching upon different kinds of good reading, and 
named, in passing, half a dozen biographies that he 


Mr. Speer’s list of books was not in- 
He was 


knew were profitable. But in order that readers of 
the Times might have a glimpse at closer range of the 
generals criticized, the Editor has asked a Southerner 
who fought during the dark days of the Rebellion, 
and who since then has thrown his energies into the 
Sunday-school cause so effectively that his name is 
known and honored throughout the entire continent 
as a rare trainer of Sunday-school teachers, Professor 
H. M. Hamill, to express himself on the subject. 
He says characteristically in a personal note that ‘‘a 
man needs his religion’’ to read the letter that he is 
invited to answer,—but here is his answer. Though 
it may be ‘‘prejudiced,’’ it would seem to require no 
further comment, and the Editor believes that readers 
generally will be quite content to give a Southerner 
this last word : 


As an ex-Confederate under Lee, I sincerely regret that 
any one, North or South, cherishes the bitter spirit of your 
vorrespondent-whe condemns- Mr.- Robert £.-Speer~and: the 
Times: because ofan incidental: quoted word’ of kindness con: 
cerning Generals Stonewall Jackson and Robert E.~ Lee. 
‘*The sooner they are forgotten,’’ says your correspondent, 
‘the better."’ Their lives ought not to be read by the young 
people because they were ‘blinded by their environments 
to the rights of the colored race.’ 

My regret is the greater because a month ago three big 
strong men who wore the blue, and were and now are leaders 
in Minnesota, bedecked me with roses and, saluting me as 
‘‘comrade’’ by rare courtesy, gave me, an ex-Confederate, 
the seat of honor at their banquet, and spoke most kindly 
words of my old Commander. And only on last Sabbath, at 
the leading Baptist Sunday-school of Kentucky, in the city of 
Louisville, Mr. H. H..MeCullough, one of the bravest of the 
veterans in vlue, called me to the platform and shook my 
hand most warmly, and, quoting the words of praise I had 
spoken of the high Christian character of Stonewall Jackson, 
went far beyond myself in tribute to him as one of the greatest 
of the world’s heroes. On my desk, as I write, lies a faded 
‘*Shorter Catechism,’’ which Jackson gave to ‘‘ Uncle"’ Jeff 
Shields of Lexington, Va., yet living, away back in 1855, when 
he organized a colored Presbyterian Sunday-school in Dr. 
White's church, and had Jeff as a member. If your corre- 
spondent could have seen Uncle Jeff as he kissed the faded 
book and -ri:d a‘ parting with it, he wovld acquit Jackson at 
least of being “ blinded to the rights of the colored race.’ 

What did General Lee hold concerning the colored race ? 
In 1856 he wrote these words: ‘‘ There are few, I believe, in 


* of Moses’ sin."” 
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this enlightened age who will not acklowledge that slavery 4s a 
moral and political evil.’’ *: 

Put alongside these words of General Lee what Abraham 
Lincoln, in the famous Lincoln-Douglas debate of 1858, said 
of the colored race, and it will tax your yt par to dis- 
cover wherein one was more “ blinded"’ than the other. Lin- 
coln said: '‘I have no purpose té produce political and social 
equality between the white and black races. There is a phys- 
icai difference between the two which, in my judgment, will 
probably forever forbid their living together upon the footing 
of peffect equality ; and inasmuch as it becomes a necessity 
that there must be a difference, I, as well as Judge Douglas, 
am in favor of the race to which I belong having the superior 
position...."’ ‘‘I have no prejudice against the Southern 
people,’’ he further said in the same series of debates. ‘‘ They 
are just what we would be in their situation."’ And again, at 
Peoria, he said: ‘‘If ail earthly power were given me, I 
should not know what to do as to the existing institution.” 

It is not needed that an ex-Confederate should write or 
speak a word in defense of the goodness of Lee and Jackson, 
their nobility of spirit, and their unfaltering steadfastness amid 
lives of trial and sacrifice. Let the great soldier of England, 
who knew Lee face to face, and whose sympathies were with 
the North rather than the South in the years of war, speak for 
us. General (Lord) Wolseley wrote: ‘‘I have met many of 
the great men of my time, but Lee alone impressed me with 
the feeling that I was in the presence of a man who was cast 
in a grander mold, and made of different and finer metal than 
all other men.”’ 

Follow this with the recent words of General Fred Grant 
worthy to be the son of his illustrious father, who said : ‘‘ Gen- 
eral Lee was a beautiful, lovable character ; he was the best 
type of the Christian gentleman. Few men have been so 
human, and at-the same time held the confidence of military 
men,"’ H. M. HAMILL, 
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Does God Plan Men’s Failures? 


It may sound startling to say that God's plans 
sometimes fail; but does the Bible itself leave us in 
any doubt on this point? God's plans are often de- 
pendent, for their complete outworking, upon men— 
men who are fallible and who fail. Unfortunate): 
there is a sharp line between what men do and wh: 
God would have them do. We must remember this i. 
considering the question of the failure of God's plans 
for men. A missionary in Mexico, writing in encour- 
aging appreciation of The Sunday School Times, 
raises the following question : 

In The Sunday School Times for September 7 ‘‘ The Lésson 
Pilot'’ says: Evidently God's plan was that Moses should 
lead Israel into the promised land. That plan failed because 
What evidence have we that such was God's 
plan? It is plainly said here that God's plan failed. Is it 
wise to make statements like this which excite doubt and in- 
vite contradiction, or suggest difficulties not easily explained ? 

Every man has the privilege of fulfilling, or destroy- 
ing, God's plans for his life. God plans no man’s life 
to be a failure. God's plan for every human life ever 
created was that it should hold true to the image in 
which it was created. Therefore every life that has 
utterly lost that image in eternal death has made a 
failure of God's plan for that life. As it is with the 
outcome of an entire life, so with every act and detail 
of the life. God has never planned that any man 
should sin. When, at any point, a man sins, he has 
made a failure of God's plan for his life at that point. 
Moses sinned at Meribah, and made a failure of God's 
plan for Moses’ part in that miracle. God plainly 
said that, because of this failure, Moses should not 
bring Israel into Canaan (Num. 20: 12).° Inasmuch 
as God himself gave this as the reason for keeping 
Moses out of the Promised Land, it would seem fair 
to accept God’s own word as evidence that it had 
been God's plan—thwarted by Moses’ sin—that 
Moses should lead Israel into that land. There is 
nothing here to excite doubt or to invite contradiction. 
But it would certainly invite contradiction and suggest 
a difficulty not easily explained if we assumed that 
God was not giving the true reason for Moses’ death 
east of Jordan. 

God-never fails. . 


God's purpose never fails. -God’s 


+pédems for men -or-for-nations may fail because of men’s 


wilful rejection of those plans. But the rejection of 
one plan or of ten thousand plans by men cannot 
defeat God and his eternal purpose. His infinite 
resources and infinite love are greater than the oppo- 
sition of men, 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


E THANK thee, O God, that we are not given too much 
at once, even of thyself. We do rejoice and exult in thy 
beauty, thy grandeur, thy glory ; and we devoutly and 

most humbly thank thee for thy considerate ministration of all 
this to us, so that we are not at once hurled into its full glare, 
lest it blind us. We bless thee for filtering it down to us through 
flower and verdure and sunshine, through great events and good 
men and the Gospel portrait of Jesus Christ... . School our 
hearts, thou God of grace, that we may be able ever to receive 
more and more of this great light and gladness,—and_ then 
give us mor: Strengthen our spiritual vision. Lead us on 


and up out of our pit.ful feebleness, Lord, that we: may GROW ! 
. . » We fain would be thy «children, in fa :t as well as in name, 
partakers of the divine nature, that we may be able to look 
upon thy face, O Father ! 
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Blood Ransom and the Cities of 


By Franklin E. Hoskins, D.D., Editor of the American Mission Press at Beyrout 






Refuge 








MONG the earliest offices regulating 
| human society was that of the Avenger 
of Blood. As next of kin to the mur- 
dered man, he was charged with the 
duty of avenging the crime of murder 
by slaying the murderer. The social 
| or legal recognition of this duty, and 
its regulation by even the crudest re- 
straints, are really the beginnings of a system of criminal 
law. This legalized right of private vengeance came to 
be known as blood-feud, and was in the course of time 
mitigated by the doctrine of sanctuary, which held 
the vengeance of blood in abeyance until the passions 
had time to cool, and the righteousness of the deed 
could be made clear. The Mosaic law recognized 
these institutions of primitive society, and under divine 
guidance modified them by regulations which are re- 
cognizable underneath the still more striking influ- 
ences of Christianity. The cities of refuge were a 
‘«refuge’’ from the ‘‘ avenger of blood,’’ delaying the 
penalty for murder, preventing a ‘‘ blood-feud '’ from 
developing suddenly into a.state of war, but more 
especially providing an asylum for the manslayer who 
was not really a murderer. 


The Modern Search for the Cities 

In the division of Canaan among the tribes, forty- 
eight cities were given to the Levites,; and of these 
thirteen were reserved for the family of Aaron, of 
which six were set apart as cities of refuge. A glance 
at the sketch-map will show that they were chosen so 
as to be within easy reach of all parts of the promised 
land. Their exact location, however, is a problem that 
is only half solved at this lateday. Hebron is of course 
well known under its ancient name. Shechem is the 
modern Nablus, and Kedesh has been partially iden- 
tified with the modern town of Kedes, but this still 
awaits confirmation ; while east of the Jordan, none of 
the three cities have been positively identified.. _The 
general localities are known, and perhaps half a dozen 
suggestions have been made with reference to both 
Golan and Ramoth in Gilead, leaving Bezer the most 
uncertain of all. 

I have had the privilege of visiting all the cities of 
refuge or their immediate localities, and of entering 
into the discussions concerning them all. Passing by 
Hebron and Shechem as fully agreed upon, I would 
say.that the other four are decidedly in doubt, and 
will continue to be so until the spade of the explorer 
can remove the uncertainty. 

It seems to me that the feature of greater accessi- 
bility will be one of the determining elements. The 
rabbinical suggestion or tradition that they lay in 
pairs east and west of the Jordan opposite to each 
other, is only approximately true. That they are hill- 
top cities is disproved by Hebron and Nablus, both 
lying in valleys. The exact name will not always 
settle the problem, for even cities have changed their 
locations in the vicissitudes of. centuries, as seen so 
plainly in Tyre and Sidon. : 

I have ridden for days over the hills of Naphtali, 
with Bible and map-.and compass in hand, weigh- 
ing every suggestion ever made with reference to 
Kedes itself, and visiting many ruins, more than one 
of which would fill all the requirements. Kedes, a 
modern town or ancient ruin, has perhaps the most 
imposing. remains ; but these are not Jewish, and 
hence in the probable identification we make another 
supposition that a famous ancient site would be a strong 
one, or possess such advantage as would lead men in all 
ages to occupy it. Excavation will furnish light that 
can come in no other way. In company with two 
members of the Syria Mission, in 1899, I had an ex- 
citing journey into the Jaulan, or ancient Golan, and 
after many days of research we felt.that Sahem el- 
Jaulan fulfilled more nearly than any other the modern 
requirement of that ancient city of refuge. 

I have visited every one of the six suggested loca- 
tions for Ramoth in Gilead. I believe all scholars 
have abandoned the identification of Ramoth with 
es-Salt. The city must lie farther north. Dr. Selah 
Merrill argues strongly for Jerash. Ajlun and Irbid 
have been urged. Professor George Adam Smith 
suggests Gadara, and I was inclined to this location 
before I had seen Remtheh, a station on the Great 
Pilgrimage road, a day's ride northeast of Jerash. 
It lies on the edge of the desert, and is the only 














One who has lived in the East tells of his visits 
to the sites of the Cities of Refuge, of his ob- 
servations of the survival of the right of sanc- 
tuary among modern Arabs, and of the shameful 
contrast to Eastern methods of dealing with 
murderers, presented by Christian America. 





location among the five or six suggested around 
which chariots (1 Kings 20) could operate with any 
freedém. For ages the great caravans have halted at 
Remtheh, and there is room enough for the greatest 
army ever assembled. _ The name itself could easily 
be a remnant of Ramoth. ‘‘ Bezer in the wilderness 
upon the plain out of the tribe of Reuben "’ is marked 
upon every map with an interrogation point. I have 
crossed that district twice, have counted and learned 
the names of many ruins, but even a guess will need 
more time and examination than has yet been given 
to it. 

The avenger of blood is still a reality east of the 
Jordan. Dr. Mary Eddy came into contact with the 
son of a powerful chief who carried on his person a 
heavy iron bludgeon, studded with spikes, which he 
had made to kill a real or fancied enemy guilty of 
murder. She reasoned and pleaded with him for many 
days, and now treasures this unstained instrument of 
vengeance in her home. Its willing surrender by its 
former owner marked the abandonment of his bloody 
purpose. Less than a year ago this same powerful 
chieftain met a sudden death by misadventure. Some 
guests, descendants of the famous Algerine, Abd el 
Kadir, were visiting the Bed’ween camp in ancient 
Golan, and while guests and Arab horsemen were 
circling in friendly rivalry and throwing the ‘* jereed,’’ 
a sort of javelin, a shaft missent struck the chieftain 
of the Bed’ween, and mortally wounded him. The 
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unfortunate guests at once fled tor their lives to their 
own people, and the dying leader showed his nobility 
of character, and his reverence for the ancient merci- 
ful provision: for ‘‘ the slayer that killeth any person 
unawares,’’ by calling all his immediate followers, 
and especially this same son who succeeded him, de- 
claring to them that his own death was by the will of 
God, that no man was guilty of his blood, and that any 
one ‘attempting vengeance would’ be esteemed the 
guilty one. It ‘was hard to restrain the son, but the 
dying father absolutely forbade him to cherish any 
thought of revenge, and made him responsible for 
the restraint of the whole tribe. And all this oc- 
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curred within twenty-five miles of this ancient city of 
refuge in Golan. 

No cne who has ever crossed the Jordan will forget 
the danger and difficulties growing out of the blood 
feuds, which exist everywhere. Where the blood 
feud troubles the stranger and traveler is this : 
One may go as a guest to any town or tribe and 
find friends. When once he has eaten salt and 
broken bread with a host his friends are your 
friends, and his enemies are also your enemies, and 
hence you are no longer free to move to another town 
or tribe which may be at enmity with your host. In 
such instances one must either return to his starting- 
place, and go straight into the hostile territory, or, 
leaving friends behind, push into that territory and 
take risks which vary according to the section of 
country and state of the tribes concerned. Once in 
Gilead, we persuaded a guide, under cover of dark- 
ness, to go into a hostile village to buy barley, but he 
returned as white as a swarthy Arab could be, and said, 
‘«My saliva froze in my mouth when I saw certain 
persons eying me.’’ There was a blood feud be- 
tween them. He refused to spend the night with us, 
begged for his wages, and fled at midnight. At an- 
other time, in crossing the Arabah south of the Dead 
Sea, our soldier guard compelled some Bed’ween to 
walk before us and guide our caravan over the treach- 
erous salt marsh. When we reached the western 
boundary these poor Bed’ween begged, with tears, to 
be allowed to return, because their lives were in dan- 
ger beyond that point. They were treading hostile 
territory where blood feud existed at that moment. 


Where a Fugitive is Safe To-day 

The right of asylum in its simplest ancient form is 
now almost wholly an international problem.  For- 
eigners enjoying what are called extra-territorial rights 
guaranteeing ‘immunity from arrest and violence, have 
a sanctuary or asylum in their consulates and embas- 
sies. Another law of nations accords to foreign lega- 
tions the right to shelter within their precincts persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the state in which such 
legation is maintained. A certain Turkish grand 
vizier, still living I think, has at three great crises in 
his life fled for refuge to the British Embassy, and 
each time has been afforded protection. — British offi- 
cials have taken guarantees for his safety before he 
ventured to return to the service of his master. 

Among the Arabs, holy places are still made use of 
as asylums, and often fugitives are captured only when 
driven out by the pangs of. hunger or thirst. One of 
the more touching forms of sanctuary is that accorded 
the tent or home of a common friend. If two mortal 
enemies meet by accident in your home they respect 
your presence and he would indeed be a base man 
who would dare make any motion to violate your 
home. Even fugitives from the government will meet 
officials and talk over a settlement without fear of a 
violation of the asylum. And when leaving such a 
meeting place, as is the case with ships leaving a 
neutral port, a certain interval must elapse between 
the times of departure of the enemies. 

One cannot close an article on such a subject as this 
without touching upon some of the most flagrant evils 
of modern society in the United States. It has been the 
proud boast of all civilized countries that every man’s 
life is sacred and one man’s life as sacred as another. 
The government takes note of every homicide, the 
people as a whole stand as the Avenger of Blood ; the 
common prison has become the City of Refuge; blood 
money to the murdered man’s family has been practi- 
cally abolished. But while the number of homicides 
in the United States far exceeds that of all othér civilized 
countries in the world, the most appalling feature of 
the situation is the fact that over ninety-eight per cent 
of such criminals escape adequate punishment. The 
common prison has become a temporary City of 
Refuge for wilful murderers, thus reversing this most 
merciful provision of primitive society. Certain 
classes of people, ‘outraged by these colossal failures of 
justice, have again and again violated.the other ancient 
institution—the right of sanctuary—and mob violence 
has smirched our good name before all the world. 
Christianity bas still an awful fight to wage with the 
undisguised barbarities of what is called modern 
civilization. 

BEyROUT, SYRIA, 
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What Shall We Preach? 


By Floyd W. Tomkins, S.T.D. Rector of Holy Trinity Church, Philadelphia 





A young pastor writes to the Editor of The Sunday 
School Times: 


I am a student-pastor in a small village, and I have a 
very great desire to see my people converted. However, 
I am in a quandary just at present, and I turn to you as 
one who has helped in times past, for you generally see 
the core of the matter and apply a good remedy. 

Of course I am doing personal work, but I don’t want 
my Sunday labor to be useless, I am now talking of the 
human side of sermonizing. I turn to some religious 
journals, leading ones, too; I pick up an article by an 
able man ; I read here and I read there, and it’s all about 
‘the fatal loss in present-day preaching.’’ They refer to 
the lack of emphasis on sin. I could give you a hundred 
quotations that speak thus. One claim is made that revi- 
vals are impossible till preachers emphasize human deprav- 
ity, innate sin, the Damoclean situation of natural man, etc. 
Then I read of Bunyan’s terrible conviction of sin, and 
of the agonizing throes of others as they wrestled with the 
Arch-Fiend, 

Then there is the other side. Christ said: ‘* And, I if I 
be lifted up,’’ etc.—that seems to cover the whole thing. 
My own experience can’t corroborate the former experi- 
ence, I have always tried to do what was right. Swear- 
ing made me shudder, Lying was not my failure. I have 
never drank a glass of beer nor smoked three minutes at a 
stretch, (Believe me, I’m no ‘‘ goody-goody,’’—played 
full-back on a football team and first-base on a baseball team, 
and could always take my part. What I am driving at is 
this: I have never had terrible spells of gloom and de- 
spondency,—a sense of overwhelming guilt, and yet I am 
living as close to the Father as I can, and I am growing, I 
feel it. I cando more for him xow than I could a year 
ago. Sermons violently denouncing the sinful nature of 
man never appealed to me, and it seems to me that Ed- 
wards’ sermon, ‘‘ Sinners in the Hands of an Angry God,’’ 
would miss the mark as far as I’m concerned. A sermon 
like ‘* Remember Jesus Christ’’ (Speer), or ‘* Man, What 
a Chance ’’ (Gordon), always makes me want to be good, 
while the other kind only attracts my attention. 

Again, in spite of the fact that there is a lack of empha- 
sis on sin in the pulpits, I don’t think that our year at col- 
lege was inferior, in climbing spiritual heights, to former 
years, Five or six fellows out of about thirty volunteered 
for China, Two go next month. The tone of the uni- 
versity, as a whole, was never better. Outside college I 
meet some grand young Christians—the through and through 
kind. It seems to me that while we don’t have great revi- 
vals, yet there is much hand-plucked fruit. 

This, then, is my difficulty. Old preachers say, ‘‘ Preach 
sin, and paint it in darkest hue; show man’s terrible con- 
dition and his need of an atoning Christ. Drop your ethical, 
and minimize your moral teaching.’? My own experience, 
as well as that of others, as I can tell from their sermons 
(1 am not making a plea for Sunday ‘‘lectures’’ on 
** Strikes,’’ ‘* Labor and Capital,’? ‘‘Is Marriage a Fail- 
ure,’’ etc.), Says, hold up [the life of] Christ, and ‘‘lure ’’ 
men to kis bosom. Love, not fear, is the motive. ‘* The 
love of Christ constraineth us ’’ is my favorite text. 

Perhaps you can understand me. What, then, think you, 
ought preachers to emphasize from the pulpit? I have 
used prayer, now I’m resorting to ‘*‘ brains,’’? and I’m con- 
strained to ask you, for my reading, thinking, and experi- 
ence have somewhat muddled me. 


The Editor has asked one whose pulpit messages, 
delivered in the heart of a great city, have drawn men 
and women from every walk of life irresistibly into his 
church, to answer this fellow-pastor’s call for help. 
That answer follows : 


cid E The question ought to be answered, and 
> ine answered categorically and clearly. Asa 

loyal messenger of Jesus Christ he must 
have a message, and have it clear and mighty, so that 
he is full of it and cannot help preaching it. And 
the power of the message, as well as the expression 
of it, must come from the Christ himself. Looking 
up into his face the preacher must cry : ‘‘ Lord, give 
me a message to-day for thy children !’’ And looking 
at the hungry, weary, sinful world, he must redouble 
his appeal: ‘‘ Lord, help me, oh, help me to lead 
these people to thee !"’ 

Our friend is perplexed by finding emphasis laid 
now on one phase of religious truth and now on an- 
other. One writer cries ‘‘ preach sin,’’ and another, 
‘* preach right living.’ But we must remember that 
magazine articles or books are often written to 
strengthen a weak condition of thought, and conse- 
quently they deal most largely with only one side. 
The true man must read both sides and profit by 
both. There is nothing lopsided about truth, even 
as there was nothing unbalanced in the glorious life 





HIS man has doubtless voiced the anxious 







. is to him personally. 


inquiry of many young servants of Christ. ° 


and teaching of Jesus Christ. We are to declare 
‘«the whole counsel of God.’’ I cannot neglect sin 
when the Old Testament, through its sacrifices and its 
prophecies, makes so much of it; I cannot neglect 
sin when I know that it caused the death of my Mas- 
ter. I must not count sin as merely an ethical thing 
measured by obedience to commandments when I 
hear Christ say: ‘‘When ye have done all the 
things that are commanded you, say, We are un- 
profitable servants : we have done that which it was our 
duty to do.’’ Nor can I count right living as gov- 
erned by outward observance alone when I know that 
the heart and the motive are the real measures of 
morals. The bigness and soundness of Christianity 
is the secret of its beauty, and the difference be- 
tween a sermon and a magazine article is, that while 
the latter has a special plea to make for one sugges- 
tion of truth, the former must lead men to see Jesus 
in all his fulness as the Saviour and the Power of 
men. 

There must be, first of all, then, in the heart of 
the preacher a burning consciousness of what Christ 
Paul's might lay largely here. 
You cannot read any of his epistles without seeing 
how deeply and constantly he felt his own personal 
relationship to Christ. His sins face him, and he 
cries : ‘‘ Who shall deliver me out of the body of this 
death? I thank God, through Jesus Christ our Lord."’ 
My life is unworthy to stand in the presence of God's 
purity, no matter how good I may think myself to be 
or others may think me to be. But Jesus died that 
his righteousness might be mine. And now I live by 
faith in the Son of God. The good things I do, I do 
because I love him. I cannot do enough ; but all is 
weighed by my love. Therein lies the character of 
it ; and my love is born of God. I love him because 
he first loved me. I must preach out of my own ex- 
perience, my own knowledge of what Jesus is to me, 
and so be able to tell what he can be to others, _It is 
not necessary to have passed through some terrible 
struggle, to have been a prodigal, or to have agonized 
long in darkness, in order to have this personal 
knowledge. But it is necessary to bring self face to 
face with God, and answer the question, ‘‘ What is 
Christ to me?’’ No man can preach that which he 
does not know. 

Again, there must be a clear and personal knowl- 
edge of the world’s need if the preacher is to carry a 
message. I may have a full measure of divine truth 
in all its richness, but if I do not believe that the 
world needs it I am as sounding brass in my preach- 
ing. Yes, and even if the world does need it, and 
yet I do not feel deeply that need of the world, I can- 
not convince men or make them believe my message. 
Power comes through conviction, in preaching as 
well as in singing. 

What do my people need? What does the world 
need? ‘*Guvodness,’’ answers the surface observer, 
meaning ethical living. ‘*God,’’ answers the man 
who has truly entered into the lives of his fellows. 
He knows that even if the world were absolutely 
moral it could not be Christian unless it knew and 
loved God. And then he knows equally well, as a 
mere tyro in historical knowledge, that the world can 
never become good save as it knows God. ~There is 
no time here to prove these statements ; but surely 
they are not difficult. We come, then, to this,—that 
the preacher, through his dealings with men, through 
his knowledge of the world and life, and through his 
historical knowledge of what true religion has done 
for civilization, learns what to preach. Ah, he knows 
that the only power to help that man conquer tempta- 
tion lies in Christ! He knows there can be no peace 
to that mourning soul save as it is found in Jesus’ 
heart. He knows that righteousness and honesty can 
come only as the Master speaks to men, making them 
serve him rather than their own selfishness. He 
knows that all men need a sincere confession of sin, 
and a new absolution in the love of their Redeemer. 
And knowing, he flies to his pulpit—he can't stay 
away from it, he is.so deeply enfired by his message 
—and there he tells the whole story. He.may espe- 
cially emphasize some one thing—dishonesty, or in- 
temperance, or education, or philanthropy, or political 
purity—but the emphasis- finds meaning in the clear, 
full atmosphere of God's complete revelation. ‘* You 
need God !’’ he cries, and then he tells them who 
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God is as seen in Christ, and what he has done, and 
what men can become through him. He does not 
stop to ask, ‘‘Shall I preach sin or shall I preach 
moral living?’’ He wants the people to love God, 
and to do right because they love him, and his mes- 
sage has sin and morality and everything else that the 
Bible has in it, because he is preaching man’s need 
of Christ and Christ's work for man. 

Through his personal experience and through his 
loving knowledge of men the minister is fitted to re- 
ceive and give his Master's message. There is yet 
another help ; namely, a clear and clean judgment 
about right and wrong. It is a sad fact that amongst 
men generally, and even, alas! amongst ministers, 
there is, in these days, a somewhat befogged idea re- 
garding many great and important problems. Old 
beliefs are loosening, and with them the old judg- 
ments of moral and religious living. Men look to 
the minister and to the pulpit for a declaration of high 
ideals. The message should have no uncertain sound, 
and therefore the messenger must know the Master's 
will, and declare it. May we not fear lest much of 
our preaching concerning God's love is weak because 
not tempered with the revelation of God's righteous- 
ness? ‘*Thou hast loved righteousness, and hated 
iniquity ; therefore God . . . hath anointed thee.’’ 
Whether we preach conviction of sin or not, we must 
open men’s eyes to the wrongs which, in a thousand 
ways, are defying God's manifest commands, and we 
must hold before them that righteousness which, if 
sought, will revolutionize society and business, and in 
many cases the individual life. And this is not a 
mere preaching of morality. It is rather an authori- 
tative declaration of that law which God declared by 
the prophets, and which Christ urged until he ascended 
into heaven. Two hundred sermons a year could not 
exhaust this category of truth, and he who feels its 
importance and his own authority as the Lord’s am- 
bassador can hardly fail to bring men, at first to 
listen, then to repent, and finally to obey. Oh, 
blessed privilege ! oh, holy calling ! 

I do not pretend to have solved my brother's diffi- 
culties ; but I can frankly declare that preaching on 
the lines and by the inspiration I have noted will, by 
God's grace, save men’s souls, touch and purify their 
lives, and bring them to church as :to.a place where 
they can hear a message fro heaven. 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Radio-Active Texts 
By Bishop H, W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


IV. 


T IS not merely in grandnesses of thought that the 
Bible surpasses and enlarges our comprehension, 
but in tendernesses also. It fills the whole gamut 

of human possibilities and sings its every note. 

It is a peculiarity of human speech that it seeks to 
express overflowing tenderness of affection by diminu- 
tives. The mother does not say ‘*My babe,’’ but 
‘*My baby, my wee lambie.’’ The Spanish flower- 
girl, anxious to sell flowers to an old woman, calls her 
‘« Nifia’’ (young lady), or its diminutive ‘‘ninita.’’ 

The Lord knows all peculiarities of human speech. 
He does not represent the father of the returned prodi- 
gal going out with doubled fist to the elder brother and 
saying, ‘‘Son, you ungrateful rascal!’’ No, in his 
exuberant affection he still regards him as his first- 
born darling. The huge form of manhood, bewhis- 
kered and rugged with toil does not suppress his glow- 
ing affection. He uses the diminutive form of speech, 
‘« My dear little laddie, thou art ever with me.’’ No 
wonder the elder brother’s anger was subdued at once. 

So in the case of the daughter of Jairus. Often we 
have read the transliterated words ‘‘Talitha cumi.’’ 
But we get no sense of the depth of their tender feeling. 
With wonderful tact Jesus has put the mother where 
the first glance of the opening eyes shall fall on the re- 
membered face. He has taken the maiden by the hand. 
He uses the diminutive form of affectionate address. 
It is as if a bonnie Scotsman shotld say, ‘‘ My wee 
bairnie, come now.’* The voice of tender love found 
her so suasively that she sat up. And lest there should 
be remembrance of voices heard and sights seen in 
the other world, anc she not be a natural human child 
again, he commanded that they give her something to 
eat. And the mother, holding her recovered girl, 
feeding her with accustomed food and kissing her 
between mouthfuls, restored all the dear old relations. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, COL. 





Earlier instalments of this series of ‘‘ Radio-Active Texts,’’ by 
Bishop Warren, appeared in the Times of August 10,31, and Septem- 
ber 14. Others will appear in forthcoming issues. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3 (Josh. 20 : 1-9) 







The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


HAT is vengeance? When is it right for one 
person to take vengeance on another? Those 
two questions ought to start a lively discussion 

in any class,—but, as teacher, be sure that your own 
ideas on the subject are safely and clearly thought 
out beforehand. And so guide the discussion that 
all may see that vengeance belongs to God, not man, 
and that any attempt by men to administev vengeance 
to each other is wrong, and always has been wrong. 
If you are in any doubt on this, read Mr. Gordon's 
fifth paragraph. é : 

Yet the account of the cities of refuge plainly im- 
plies that the work of the ‘‘avenger of blood,” in 
taking the life of a deliberate, intentional murderer, 
was not wrong, but a righteous act. How shall we 
account for that, if Neg agora belongs to God, not 
man? The trouble is, the English word ‘‘ avenger” 
in verses 3, 5, 9, is incorrect, and should have been 
translated differently,—‘* redeemer,” or ‘‘ ransomer.” 
The reason for this ‘is given in the brief extract, on 
this page, from H. Clay Trumbull’s ‘‘ The Blood Cove- 
nant.” It was proper for a representative of a de- 
liberately murdered man’s family to redeem the lost 
life by taking the life of the murderer, but that act 
was not to be done in a spirit of revenge. And if the 
first killing was accidental, then there was provided 
a way of escape even from this act of righteous ran- 
som,—the cities of refuge. 

In this way, if you wish, you may lead the class 
to the study of the lesson itself, and at this point it 
would be possible to adopt Mr. Foster's admirable 
teaching plan. Notice the steps by which he led his 
boys on : the reading of the lesson, a natural dis- 
cussion of the plan of refuge, a comparison with cus- 
toms and laws of the present, a touch of geography 
(see the outline map on page 523), a skilful leading 
of the boys to vigorous condemnation of the folly 
and peril of delay, then a ‘‘thou art the man” cli- 
max that must have left a deep impression. 

As you discuss the facts of the lesson, you can make 
good use of such interesting material as the follow- 
ing: 


Two classes of persons for whom the cities of refuge were 
not intended (Beecher, on vs. 2-3). 

The legal procedure plainly described (Beecher on vs. 

-6). 
, Diciie dieniiidats as it is in the- East to-day (Howie 1; 
Sanders, 2). 

A masterly account of the custom of blood-ransom,— 
and how an Arab chief was converted from it,—and of the 
identifying of the sites of the cities (Hoskins, on page 523). 

The right of refuge, or sanctuary, in modern times (Illus- 
trations, I, 4). 


When making the application of ‘Christ our 
refuge,” such points as the following ‘vill be useful: 


What *' i: 1eans to be safe in our City of Refuge (Ridg- 
way, I). 

Differences between the old city of refuge and the new 
(Gordon, last paragraph ; Ridgway, 3). 

Likenesses between the old city of refuge and the new 
(Ridgway, 1, 4, 5, 6; Illustrations, 5). 


Another strong conclusion to the teaching would 
be to use Mr. Pierson’s four missionary points, which 
are so abundantly justified by the text and the facts, 
and which leave the individual pupil face to face with 
the question of his own duty to missions. 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 


To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 

to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

1. Read the passage from Joshua 23 to 24: 14. 

2. What is said of Joshua’s age in chapter 23, verse 1? 
See also chapter 24, verse 29. 

3- What did Joshua ask.the Israelites to do? 

4. Why did he ask this ? (v. 17.) 

5. What answer did the people give ? 

6. What do you think was Joshua’s meaning when he 
said, ‘* Ye cannot serve the Lord’’? 

7. In order to serve God, what had they to do first ? 

8. What do you understand by the expression, ‘‘ strange 
gods ’?? 

g. Find five words in one verse of the lesson which tell 
exactly how God wants us all to serve him. 


~ 


The best way to get even with aman is to lift him 
up to yourself. 


There is a good deal of difference between a haven 
and a hiding-place. 
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LESSON 5. NOVEMBER 3. THE CITIES OF REFUGE 


Joshua 20: 1-9. (Read Num. 35 : 6-34.) Memory verses: 2, 3 


Golden Text: My refuge is in God.—Psalm 62 : 7 
The Lesson Text 


t And Jehovah spake unto Joshua, saying, 2 Speak to the 
children of Israel, saying, Assign you the cities of refuge, 
whereof I spake unto you by Moses; 3 that the manslayer 
that killeth any person ! unwittingiy and unawares may flee 
thither : and they shall be unto you for a refuge from the 
avenger of blood. .4 And he shall flee unto one of those cities, 
and shall stand at the entrance of the gate of the city, and 
declare his cause in the ears of the elders of that city ; and 
they shall 2 take him into the city unto them, and give him a 
place, that he may dwell among them. 5 And if the avenger 
of blood pursue after him, then they shall not deliver up the 
manslayer into his hand; because he smote his neighbor 
unawares, and hated him not beforetime. 6 And he shall 
dwell in that city, until he stand before the congregation for 
judgment, until the death of the high priest that shall be in 
those days: then shall the manslayer return, and come unto 
ag own city, and unto his own house, unto the city from whence 

e fled. 

7 And they ® set apart Kadesh in ¢ Galilee in the hill-country 
of Naphtali, and Shechem in the hill-country of Ephraim, and 
Kiriath-arba (the same is pg in the hill-country of Judah. 
8 And beyond the Jordan at Jericho eastward, they assigned 
Bezer in the wilderness in the ® plain out of the tribe of Reuben, 
and Ramoth in Gilead out of the tribe of Gad, and Golan in 
Bashan out ot the tribe of Manasseh. 9 These were the ap- 
pointed cities for all the children of Israel, and for the stranger 
that sojourneth among them, that whosoever killeth any per- 
son ! unwittingly might flee thither, and not die by the hand of 
the avenger of blood, until he stood before the congregation. 


1Or, through error %Heb. gather. * Heb. sanctified. * Heb. 


Galil. 5 Or, table-land 


PronuncraTion.—Kedesh, Ké/desh; Naphtali, Naf’ta-lI; She- 
chem, Shé’kem; Ephraim, E’fra-im; Kiriath-arba, Kir-i-ath-ar’ba ; 
Golan, Go’lan ; Manasseh, Ma-nias‘seh. 


The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons, 


According to the King James Version : 


V. x, The Lorp also spake; v. 2, Appoint out for you cities... by 
the hand of Moses; v. 3, That the slayer that killeth amy person un- 
awares and anwittingly ... shall be your refuge; v. 4, And when he 
that doth flee shall stand at the entering of the gate, and shalf declare 
. +. city, they shall take him into the city; v. 5, deliver the slayer u 
because he smote his neighbour unwittingly ; v. 6, and until the death 
of the high priest ... then shall the slayer return; v. 7, And they 
a noleted edesh ...in mount Naphtali, and Shechem in mount 

phraim, and Kirjath-arba, wnich zs Hebron, in the mountain of 
Judah ; v. 8. And on the other side ‘Jordan by Jericho. ... Bezer in 
the wilderness upon the plain ; v. 9, These were the cities appointed 
- +.» whosoever killeth any person at unawares, 


x 
Not Avenger, But Redeemer 


From ‘‘ The Bloed Govenant,”’ by H. Clay Trumbull 


NOTHER gleam of the primitive truth that 
blood is life and not death, and that the transfer- 
ence of blood is:the transference of life, is found 

in the various Mosaie references. to, the goe/, the 
person who is authorized to obtain bleod for blood as 
an act of justice, inthe East. And another proof of 
the prevailing error in the Western mind, through 
confounding blood with death, and justice with 
punishment, is the common rendering of the term 
goel, as ‘‘avenger” (Num. 35: 12; Deut. 19: 6, 12; 
Josh. 20: 3, 5,9), or ‘‘revenger” (Num. 35: 19, 21, 
24, 25, 27; 2 Sam. 14: 11), in our English Bible 
wherever that term applies to the balancing of a 
blood account ; although the same Hebrew word is 
in other connections commonly translated ‘ re- 
deemer” (Job 19: 25; Psa. 19: 14; 78: 35; Prov. 23: 
11; Isa. 41: 14; 43: 143 44: 6, 24; 47:4; 48:17; 49: 
7,26; 54: 5,8; 59: 20; 60: 16; 63: 16; Jer. 50: 34), 
or ‘‘ransomer” (comp. Isa, 51: 10; Jer. 31: 14). 

It is agreed that, as a term, the word was, in the 
East, applied to that kinsman whose duty it was to 
secure justice to the injured, and to restore, as it 
were, a normal balance to the disturbed family re- 
lations. Oehler well defines the goel, as ‘‘that par- 
ticular relative whose special duty it was to restore the 
violated family integrity, who had to redeem not only 
landed property that had been alienated from the 
family (Lev. 25 : 25 ff.), or a member of the family 
that [who] had fallen into slavery (Lev. 25 : 47 ff.), 
but also the blood that had been taken away from 
the family by murder.” Hence, in the event of a 
depletion of the family by the loss of blood—the loss 
of a life—the goel hed « responsibility of securing to 
tae family an aquivalent of that loss, by other blood, 
or by an agreed payment for its value. His mission 
was not vengeance, but equity. He was not an 
avenger, but a redeemer, a restorer, a balancer. 

In short, apart from the specific guards thrown 
around the mission of the goel, in the interests of jus- 
tice, by the requirements of the Mosaic law, it is evi- 
dent, that the primal idea of the goel’s mission was to 
restore life for life, or to secure the adjusted equivalent 
of a lost life; not to wreak vengeance, nor yet to mete 
out punishment. The calling of the goel, in our Eng- 
lish Bible, a ‘‘revenger” of blood, is a result of the 
wide-spread and deep-rooted error concerning the 
primitive and Oriental idea of blood and its value ; 
and that unfortunate translation tends to the per- 
petuation of this error. 










Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 


ARALLEL PASSAGES. — Joshua 20 and 21, 
with 1 Chronicles 6 : 57-67 and Deuteronomy 4: 
41-43; Exodus 21 : 13; Numbers 35 : 6-34; Deu- 

teronomy I9 : I-13. s 

Place.—The land of Israel east and west of the 
Jordan. 

Events.—The anes of territory to Judah and 
Ephraim and west Manasseh (Josh. 13-17). Perhaps 
conquests by Caleb (Josh. 15: 14ff.), though these 
may have occurred later, like some other events 
mentioned in Joshua (Josh. 15 : 63; 16: 10; 17: 12- 
13; 19: 47, etce., and Judg. 1, 18). The setting up-of 
the tent of meeting at Shiloh, and the final allotment 
of territory (Josh. 18-21). 

Time.—Unknown. By as good a guess as any, 
perhaps one year after the incident of the last lesson. 
Say B.C. 1453. 

Persons.—The manslayer and the avenger of blood. 
It was a civilization in which, customarily, a murderer 
was punished by the nearest suitable relative of the 
murdered person. This was a duty imposed upon 
him, appealing to his family affections, his interests, 
his pride, his reputation. He would be disgraced if 
he neglected it. It was, in the conditions then pre- 
vailing, a salutary usage. The law of Moses pro- 
vides safeguards against the abuse of it. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verses 2-3.—Refuge : The word is used only here 
and in the parallel passages, and is to be defined 
from this use.—Unwittingly and unawares: Acci- 
dentally and unintentionally. The cities of refuge 
were not for men whose innocence was so clear that 
even the slain man’s relatives could not fail to recog- 
nize it. Such men would have no need of their pro- 
tection. They afforded no protection to men against 
whom the charge of wilful murder could be proved. 
They were especially for persons in regard to whose 
guilt there might be room for difference of opinion, 
and until the doubt in the case could be removed. 

Verse 4.—Declare his cause in the ears of the 
elders : The elders of the city are magistrates for the 
preliminary examination of the man. He acquires 
no right of asylum except by appearing before them. 
From that time he is virtually on bail, awaiting trial 

vs. 6, 9). 

' Verses 5-6.—They shall not deliver up the man- 
slayer: Not until he has been tried and proved 
guilty.—He shall dwell in that city: Practically in 
custody, on limits, pending trial.—Umd¢il he stand 
before the congregation for judgment: We may 
presume that the trial was naudily Waba at the city of 
refuge, there being no ground for the theories to the 
contrary. Whether held there or elsewhere, the 
court was to ‘‘return” the man, if acquitted. to the 
city of refuge (Num. 35 : 25). The elders of —is city 
were to be parties in the case (Deu. 19: 12); if con- 
victed he was to be turned over to them and by 
them to the avenger. If after acquittal, through his 
fault or his carelessness or his misfortune there was 
still room for difference of opinion, he could hence- 
forth be safe only by remaining in the city of refuge. 
He was to have the benefit, however, of a providen- 
tially determined limit to his sentence; it terminated 
in case a high priest died. 

Verses 7-9.—Note on the map (on page 523) the loca- 
tion of the cities as fitting them for their purpose. — 
Bezer... Ramoth... Golan; The same cities that 
had previously been set apart by Moses (Deut. 4: 43). 
—For all the children of Israel, and for the stran- 
ger: There are to be no discriminations against for- 
eigners or transient residents. 

The cases of Absalom and Adonijah and Joab 
(2 Sam. 13 : 37, comp. 14: 11; 1 Kings 1: 50; 2: 28) 
are alleged as proving that there were in their time 
no cities of refuge. The inference would be baseless 
even if the cases were in point; but the cases are not 
in point. Of course Absalom did not flee to a city of 
refuge; under the law that would have been sure 
death for him. And Adonijah and Joab were not 
fleeing murderers. There is nothing in the law to 
forbid an Israelite taking sanctuary elsewhere than 
in cities of refuge, at the altar for example (Exod. 
21:14). It is certainly remarkable, but not of neces- 
sity significant, that the Old Testament mentions no 
instance of one fleeing to a city of refuge. 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


x 


P al think that a hiding-place will make them 
oly. 


No city of rfuse afforded any shelter to him who 
carried a guilty conscience into it. 





Poise of Spirit 
By S. D. Gordon 


SPIRIT of poise, of gentle, fair evenness of 

A judgment in all things, is one of the sure marks 

of « God-controlled life. There is a disposition 

not to criticize, much less condemn, and not to accept 

criticism and condemnation by others until the truth 

can be gotten. But when the established facts call 

for it, then an unflinching honesty in condemning 

what is plainly wrong, no matter how close home it 
may come. 

These six refuge cities, provided by God, were an 
expression of this spirit of fair and right dealing with 
all men and all questions. Their appointment was a 
governmental measure to cover the extreme cases 
where human life had been violently taken, and so 
where the violent taking of life as a return measure 
was sought. Sin must be dealt with vigorously for 
the sake of common safety. ‘This truth has been 
universally conceded by men in all stages of savagery 
and civilization. Without regard to a future life, or 
the evil influence upon the wrong-doer himself, but 
simply for the protection of all the rest, men have 
always planned that the sinner against the common 
order shall be treated with the utmost rigor. In our 
day, the state or government, which means all of us 
acting as one, keeps track of that which disturbs the 
safety and peace of all, and for the sake of all disci- 
plines or punishes the wrong-doer. 

The recognized unit in administering justice and in 
preserving the common order was the family. But 
the strength of the custom was apt to prove the weak- 
ness of it in securing perfect fairness of dealing. 
Under stress of such circumstances high personal 
feeling was apt to color one’s judgment, and unduly 
sway his action. An act of justice was then likely 
to become an act of mere eed gees revenge. And 
so these cities were appointed, that where a question 
of guilt could fairly be raised the matter could be 
determined by those living at a distance, and so likely 
to be unbiased. In the same spirit, a murder trial in 
our day is sometimes adjourned to a distant point 
because of the heat of feeling against the accused in 
his home town. Meanwhile the accused would be 
safe from injury till the rights of his case ceuld be 
settled. 

In each case, then as now, fhe purpose is not re- 
venge, nor yet vengeance. It is to guard society— 
that is, all of those living in one community—against 
the lawless acts of the evil-disposed, and, on the 
other hand, to guard the accused against a loose and 
passionate revenging of wrong or supposed wrong by 
those injured. It is always easy for the righting of 
wrongs to degenerate into passionate personal re- 
venge, especially where natural ties are involved and 
the affections and passions strongly stirred. These 
cities of refuge were appointed to guard against these 
evils. Their purpose was (1) to secure a fair, well- 
poised judgment under circumstances that tended to 
passion and hasty action; (2) to protect an accused 
man until the facts could be clearly established; and 
(3) to assist in dealing out full justice where guilt was 
plainly proved. The spirit that underlay their ap- 

xintment should rule us personally in all our think- 
ing and our dealings with others, There should be 
the cultivation of an evenly-poised judgment, a full 
fairness to both sides in all matters. ‘Then a friendly 
protection, as far as words and actions may be proper, 
of all men and all matters under the fire of criticism 
and slander and accusation, that no injustice may be 
done in thought or word or action. And then a 
ruggedly honest condemnation of wrong where plainly 
there has been wrong done. 

Neither revenge nor vengeance has any place in 
human action. Revenge is of the Devil. Striking 
back, hitting a man because he has hit you or yours, 
whether with fist or tongue or legal action, is never 
manly, but only devilish. It does not belong on the 
human level, but lower down. Vengeance belongs 
strictly and only to God. He alone can read the 
heart. He only can balance every man’s cause with 
full fairness. So far as a serious wrong done comes 
within the limits of legal action, it belongs to the 
courts to give decision. And then the basis of action 
is not merely justice to each one concerned ; that 
surely, but deeper down it is that the whole community 
be protected against a spirit of wrong-doing in its 
midst. Inthe far wider range of things’ that may 
not come under the legal code, one may safely leave 
his case to Him who said ‘*‘ Vengeance is mine,” and 
keep hands off, and guard jealously against the taint 
of bitterness in his spirit. It is far better to suffer 
injustice, either through legal slip or otherwise, than 
to attempt either revenge or vengeance. Every case 
of wrong suffered may be safely left with God, who 
will not only administer justice finally, but who 
guards fully the rights of all who trust their cases 
wholly tohim. The fire method is the only one that 
had divine approval; that is, ‘‘ if thy enemy hunger, 
feed him: . . . for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of 
fire upon his head,” to burn out his bitterness and 
soften his heart. 

The contrast between the city of refuge and Christ 
is very striking. It provided protection against the 


results of only one sort of wrong-doing ; he, against 
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every sort. It was for the unintentional sinner; he 
offers protection for the deliberate, intentional sinner 
who will come to him, else it would be a hopeless case 
for all of us. It delivered the guilty man up to death, 
or guarded the unwitting slayer from the death that 
awaited him, within certain time limits, outside those 
walls; he guards a man against eternal death by 
suffering death himself. It was a gracious provision 
for Hebrews and their sojourners. ay is an im- 
measurably mare gracious provision for all men. 
Mapison, N. J. a lifing 


Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie 


5 Tee shal! be unto you for a refuge, from the 
avenger of blood (v. 3). In February last, on 
one of the most public roads, a youth scarcely 

twenty drew out a revolver and shot fatally a passer- 

by and fled. The reason for this is now ascertained. 

Two years ago, it is remembered, in the course of a 

night quarrel in a villyge, thirty miles off, a kinsman 

of the assassin lost his life by the hand of a brother 
of the victim of this sad incident; the assassin 
reckoned himself the avenger, or rather the owner 
and protector of his kinsman’s blood. Should the 
authorities succeed in capturing him, his punishment 
would be fifteen years’ imprisonment and the pay- 
ment of a thousand dollars to the nearest relatives of 
the deceased; nevertheless I have heard individuals 
who represent a section of public opinion applaud 
the deed of this youth, and eommend him because he 

did not neglect the duty of requiring the blood of 

those who shed the blood of his kinsman. The law 

does, but the average Syrian does not, distinguish 
between wilful murder and killing ‘‘ unwittingly and 
unawares,” ‘ 

And declare his cause in the ears of the elders of 
that city (v. 4). Arabic: ‘‘ And he shall talk of that 
which is against him."”” A mule kicked to death the 
son of atownsman; the owner talked of that which was 
against him and troubled him, in the ears of the best 
people in his own town. The latter, who might have 
resolved on protecting him by force of arms, right or 
wrong, and beginning and perpetuating a blood feud, 
took a different method. ‘They tied a handkerchief to 
the neck of the owner of the animal, by which they 
led him—and his mule with him—to the house of the 
father of the deceased. - This act was understood to 
mean, admission of guilt, humble and entire surren- 
der to the ‘‘owner of blood.” The latter took the 
mule’s nose-bag, filled it with barley and presented it 
to the mule, and then removed the handkerchief from 
the neck of the owner and declared: himself. satisfied, 
promising to restrain his own kinsmen from requiring 
the blood of his son at the hand of the muleteer and 
his beast (comp. Exod, 21 : 28-32). 


SHwErR, Mt. LEBANon, Syria. 
x 

A hasty revenge quickly leads to a long regret. 
“ 


Refuges and the Refuge 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


OD’'S reason for providing a penalty for murder 
and an escape from the consequences of unin- 
tentional manslaughter was that he dwelt in 

the midst of Israel (Num. 35 : 34). Under his govern- 
ment human life is sacred, but in most non-Christian 
lands to-day, as in Canaan of old, murder is lightl 
regarded. In China the murder of girl babies still 
continues; in Tibet and Persia a man’s life is paid 
for with money. Under the government of God our 
lives are sacred, and only he who gave has a fright 
to say when they shall be taken away. 

2. Asit was inthe time of the Judges, so the great 
need in many half-civilized countries to-day is for 
places of refuge from those who seek todestroy. And in 
America, India, Japan,—everywhere,—missionaries 
are providing these retreats for those who need a place 
ofescape. In Calcutta a unique institution is named 
‘‘The Refuge”—a home for the homeless, helpless 
and hopeless. It is a place for the outcasts of hu- 
manity without regard to age, sex or nationality. In 
China are hundreds of refuges for opium smokers— 
places where they may goto be cured. In Japan is 
a home for rescued girls and women who are seeFing 
to escape from lives of sin. Only Christ’s followers 
are inspired with the desire to establish these refuges. 

3. But best of all, the missionary can point all men 
(Num. 35:15) to a refuge far better than the cities 
of the Hebrews—one for the guilty as well as the in- 
nocent, for eternal as well as for temporal safety, not 
at distant points, but ever near—the refuge in Christ. 

4. Men, women, and children are dying because 
they do not know, of this refuge... In Israel, the 
rabbis tell us, the roads were always kept clear to the 
cities of refuge, and the sign-posts plainly pointed 
the way. Every Christian is responsible for helping 
to keep clear the road and to point out the path to the 
city of God. 

BrRookLyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


SSIGN you the cities of refuge (vy. 2). In this 
lesson God teaches : you are an offender—the 
law is after you—Christ is the refuge—fly for 

your life. Dangers are all about us. Appendicitis, 
tuberculosis, etc., for the inside of us ; storms, rail- 
road wrecks, and accidents for the outside of us ; 
our Great Adversary lying in wait at every turn for 
the very soul of us (1 Pet. 5:8). Guess we needa 
city of refuge where wecan be safe. I know but One. 
Do you know any other? When the doctor says the 
stomach-ache is appendicitis, and it is quick to the 
operating table for your life, or when the locomotive 
whistle suddenl sheiohs its thrilling toot-toot-toot- 
toot—well! in the brief interval you will have a 
chance to know just what it means to be safe in our 
City of Refuge. 


The manslayer that killeth ... unwittingly (v. 
3). a ey is the cause of much ‘‘ unwitting” 
sin. Perhaps you can name specific cases in your 
own life. ‘* Drunk on hard cider ;” ‘‘among a bad 
crowd ;” any more? Well, don’t suppose you 
should be asked to testify against yourselves. Cities 
of Refuge not for the genuinely wicked. How infe- 
rior the type is to the anti-type—the blue-print to 
the machine itself—for Christ is for the truly bad 
(Isa.1: 18; Mark2:17) There is a special avenger 
for every wrong-doer. Play hookey—Ignorance is 
after you. Join a beer club—Poverty waits around 
the corner with aclub,. Idle away your evenings— 
Mediocrity marries you. Keep bad company—the 
cell-door swings open for your coming. God has 
kindly made the way of the transgressor hard,—the 
harder the better. aste no tears on a transgressor 
with a City of Refuge, who won’t run. 


And he shall flee (v. 4). Manslayer must do just 
one thing. No protection until inside the city gate. 
Arguing about things would do no good. Suppose 
you had done the deed, and big Robert, over there, 
was after you—would you delay? Would you run 
and keep running, or stop along the way and pick 
blackberries? Which life most worth saving, this 
little 100 years minus, or the other 1,000 plus ? When 
we come to our City of Refuge a fellow will not have 
to ‘‘declare his cause.” A ‘‘lawyer” there awaits 
our coming (1.John 2:1). God has made every pro- 
vision that you may save yourself. 


They shall not deliver up the manslayer (v. 5). 
No matter who the Avenger, he could .not pass the 
limits of refuge: Couldn’t touch a hair. Law can- 
not touch a man who ryns to Christ (John ro : 28, 29; 
Prov. 18: 10). All the law is good for, anyway, is to 
chase us up the road, Paul in fact says ‘‘ tutor” 
(Gal. 3 : 24)—the old-fashioned kind with a stick.! 
The Christian can laugh at Law stamping around 
outside the wall—but those of you not yet inside had 
better look out !! 


And he shall dwell in that city (v. 6). Not only 
get there, but stay there. To turn the back on the 

efuge was to face the Avenger. What inducements 
might make a man leave a.city once reached? A 
family, a business, a sweetheart, etc. But he goes 
back to certain death; howthen? Would any of you 
have been so crazy? None. Then you are never 
going to be ‘‘ backsliders,” for in Matthew 24 : 48-51 
that ‘‘evil servant” was a ‘‘backslider,” and you 
read what happened to him. 


Kedesh... Shechem... Hebron(v.7). Look how 
well situated on map. All in a row and opposites, 
each side the river. Smooth roads and signboards. 
Runners along the way to help: Everybody knew 
just where to flee, the road was all ready, and the 
refuge gates stood wide open. Yes, George, they 
cout have kept relays of horses along the way—but 
God did not so direct. There are those who would 
like to ride to safety on another’s shoulders in these 
days— but that is not God’s way. ‘The wife cannot 
carry the husband, nor parents the children, God 
gives us the Bible, points the way, and there are lots 
of willing helpers. God’s refuge is only for those 
who seek it—who run forit. Not enough to know 
there is a refuge, not enough to know you need it. 
Up and away for your life ! (Ezek. 33 : 11). 


Bezer... Ramoth... Gilead... Golan (v.. 8). 
Names meant something in Bible times. They did 
Lot call a place Coatesville becat se a Mr. Coates hap- 
pened to own the house opposite the village pump, or 
New York because an important man came from old 
York. So all these six names mean something, and 
touch some aspect of Christ our Refuge. 

Kedesh means set apart, consecrated (Heb. 7 : 28). 

Shechem means shoulder (Isa. g : 6). 

Golan means exile. 

Ramoth means high places (Eph. 2 : 6). 

Bezer means gold or silver ore. 


COATESVILLE, Pa, 


it ts always a good thing for us when the man we 
intended to be avenged upon gets away. 

















LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3. (Josh. 20 : 1-9) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 
artment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 
esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 


the dest illustration used for each week's lesson. But note’ 


particularly the following : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


4. January 26.—Jesus Cleanses the Temple (John 2: 
22 


Due Oct, 26 


“« = =6r Nov. 2 


eT” OS aS Sy ere ew ‘«@ Nov. 9 

7. February 16.—Jesus Heals the Nobleman’s Son 
ere eaerrrrt - © Bev. 6 

8 February 23—Jesus at the Pool of Bethesda (John 
Ee Ge gre goo * Nov. 23 

9. March 1.—Jesus Feeds the Five Thousand (John 
Ces + 644 eR “« Nov. 30 


Importance of a Cyclone Cellar—Golden Text. 


HE rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in 
God (Golden Text). Atraveler passing through 
the Western country saw, on a new ‘‘claim,” 

some men busily excavating. ‘* You mean to have a 
good foundation for your house,” he remarked to the 
one whom he judged to be the owner. ‘‘ Tisn’t a 
house; it’s a cyclone cellar,” volunteered a neighbor. 
‘‘That’s what you have to build first in this region 
of country,—a cyclone cellar. "Taint always needed, 
but whenever it is, ve need it so mighty bad that 
nothin’ else ‘pears to count for much.”” One of the 
first things every life needs to build for itself is an 
inner sanctuary where some things shall be beyond 
the reach of storm. And it is needed every hour.— 
The Rev. William G. Oglevee, Mediapolis, Lowa. 
From Forward. 


How the Church Bell Saved the Town—Golden Text. 

The rock of my strength, and my refuge, ts in 
God (Golden Text). Dr. Alexander McLaren, in 
an article printed in The Christian Herald, used 
this: ‘‘ On the frontier of Austria, on a little stream 
called the Ill, is the town of Feldkirch. In 1799, 
when Napoleon was sweeping over the continent, 
Massena, one of his generals, suddenly appeared on 
the heights above the town at the head of eighteen 
thousand men. It was Easter Day, and the sun as 
it rose glittered on the weapons of the French at.the 
tep ofthe range of hills. The council assembled to 
see.what was ta be done. Defense was impossible, 


and capitulation was talked: of.. Then the old dean. 


of ‘the chureh stood'up.. ‘It is Easter Day,’ he said. 
‘We. have been reckoning on our own strength, and 
that fails, It is the.day of the Lord’s resurrection: 
Let us ring the bell, and -have services as usual, and 
leave the matter in God’s hands. We know only our 
weaknesses, and not the power of God.’ The French 
heard with-surprise the sudden clangor of the bells, 
and, concluding that an Austrian army had arrived 
in the night to relieve the place, Massena suddenly 
broke up his camp, and before the bells,had ceased 
ringing not a Frenchman was to be seen. Faith in 
God had saved the little town and all its people.” 


The Sanctuary Ring in England—v. 3. 


May flee thither (v. 3). The Quiver says: ‘‘In 
centuries gone by, when justice was not administered 


a — so impartially as at the pres- 
NN ey ent time, there was to be 
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door a ring, which was 
known asa ‘sanctuary ring.’ 
The illustration shows one 
that still exists on the door 
of the church of St. Thomas 
a Becket at Lapford, in 






found on many a church 



















° : North Devon. Another is 
iN j= yy || to be found on a door of 
1 i ee A Mi\;] Durham Cathedral, and a 
}) a OWE ¥ i third on the church of St. 
\\/ Hy) A | ff Alphege at Solihull, in War- 





wickshire. The sanctuary 
ring was the sign of an asylum to which criminals 
could flee and gain protection from the ecclesiastics 
in charge of the church.” ; 


The Right of Sanctuary in Modern Times—v. 3- 


nei upe Jrom the avenger of blood (v. 3). Dr. 
A. J. Hayes, in his recent volume of travel and ex- 
ploration, ‘‘ The Source of the Blue Nile,” says: ‘‘An 
interesting instance of survival ot a Jewish institu- 
tion among the Christians of Abyssinia is that of 
cities of refuge. Plowden, in ‘ Abyssinia Described,’ 
wrote: ‘All the larger towns are entirely under the 
riests’ control, being cities of refuge, sacred even 
rom the Ras.’ Parkyns, in ‘ Life-in Abyssinia,’ 
mentioned Axum as a place of this kind, and added: 
‘At Adona the whole of that part called after the 
church, in fact the parish, is sanctuary (guddam), 
and no person having taken refuge there can be 
arrested, although he walk about the public streets in 
broad daylight, so long as he does not pass the parish 
boundaries. Stern, in ‘Wanderings Among the 
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Falashas,’ mentioned certain rivers—the Taccazzi 
and the Abai—forming the limits of provinces which 
the avenger of blood might not pass.” 


The Latch Always on Our Side of the Door —v. 4. 
And he... shal: stand at the entrance,...and 
they shall take him into the city (v.4). The gateway 
of the city of refuge was probably always attended 
night and day by men whose duty it was to receive 
and take care of fugitives. One would not be left out- 
side pleading for admittance; the ‘‘latch” was on 
his side of the gate. Aman once stopped a preacher 
in a street of London, and said: **I once heard 7 
‘etme in Paris, and you said something which I 
ave never forgotten, and which has, through God, 
been the means of my conversion.” ‘‘ What was 
that?” said the preacher. ‘‘It was that the latch 
was on our side of the door. I had always thought 
that God was a hard God, and that we must do some- 
thing to propitiate him. It was a new thought to me 
that he was waiting for me to open to him.”— The 
Rev. William 7. Dorward, Stelton, N. J. The 
prize for this week is awarded to this illustration. 
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From the Platform 
By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


ATHER of mercies, we thank thee this day for 
thy loving forbearance. Unmerited blessings 
have been poured out upon thy people from the 

treasury of thy love, and we think with contrite and 
grateful hearts of the distresses from which thou 
hast mercifully spared us. Thou art our refuge, for 
in thy presence is patient and righteous judgment. 
We trust thee to deal with us in accordance with thy 
purpose to render us tested servants in right relations 
with thee and with our fellowmen. Forbid that we 
should knowingly sin in the vain hope that thou art 
ever ready to overlook our misdoings, and help us 
not to tax thy forbearance and patience by our way- 
wardness to-day. Amen. 


After the Lesson 


There was acrash and a smash that startled the 
neighbors, and a boy ran as fast as his legs could 
carry him across the street and into the open door of 
a house, with a big and angry man after him. You 
know what went on inside that house. The big man 
got mother to the door, while you clung to her skirts, 
and he pointed to a broken window in fis shop across 
the way: You ‘cried that you didn’t mean 'to do it, 
for the ball when you threw it went crooked, and he 
insisted that you must have meant to doit. Then 
mother’s quiet voice asked a few questions of the big 
man and of you, and pretty soon all of you began to 
brighten up, and at last the man said, ‘* Welt, mebbe 
he didn’t mean to, but..don’t you. let me catch him 
playing ball over there again.”” It cost mother some- 
thing to fix up that window, and you hung around 
the house considerably for a few days, 

What would you have done if mother and the house 
hadn't been right there ? Wouldn’t you have “caught 
it’? Refuge! Do you see? And that has been 
God's way with his children who didn’t mean to. 
Oh, thoughtless children that we are, what should 
we do, young and old, without that refuge of his 
love, when running from the consequences of our 
carelessness we cling to him and cry out for safety ! 
There are many little chaps who never have known 
what it is to have a mother to whom they could go at 
such atime. There may be some of us here who do 
not yet know the refuge there is forusin God’s great 
love. You didn’t mean to doit? Then hurry to him 
to-day—yes, even if you dd mean to do that wrong 
and shameful deed—hurry to him just the same. He 
will understand even better than a mother. 

PHILADELPHIA, ' 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘* Bible Songs.’’) 


** God is the refuge of his saints.”’ Psalm 61 : 1-8. 


** Rock of ages, cleft for me.” (80 : I-4. 120 ; I-4.) 
“A mi ‘ * Psalm gr : 1-6. 
mighty fortress is our God. (124: 1-4. 184: 1-4.) 


‘** There is a safe and secret place.” Psalm 143 : 1-6. 


**O God, the Rock of Ages.”’ me I, - 305 : 1, 2,6.) 
“ ” Saim 18: I-5. 
Jesus, lover of my soul. (19:34 90:34) 


‘* My soul in sad exile." 
“Though your sins be as scarlet."’ 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Psalm 142 : 1-6. 
(209: 1-6. 303: 1-4.) 


Monday.—Joshua 20: I-9 . ‘ 
Tuesday.—Deut. 19: 1-0. .... The previous command 
Wednesday.—Numbers 35 : 1-15. . . . Cities of the Levites 
Thursday.—Psalm 18 : 1-19. . 2... +. - Refuge in God 
Fridav.— Heb. 6:11r20 ,...... . Sure and steadfast 
Saturday.—Psalm gr... . 
Sunday.—Psalm 62 .... 


. The cities of refuge 


o « - « My refuge 
. The only refuge 


_ tioned at crossways to direct the fugitive. 
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The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


HE provision for cities of refuge is one of the most 
interesting legal details which distinguish the 
spirit and letter of the Israelitish law from the 

legislation out of which it grew. There were many 
others which tended to transform the inexorable law. 
of the desert, which demanded blood for blood, into 
the more rational and humanitarian justice which 
measures guilt by the motive and justification of the 
crime. The codes of Israel were infinitely broader 
and finer than the practises of their day and genera- 
tion by reason of these differences. 

The desert code may be laconically expressed in 
the adage of the older law, ‘‘ An eye for an eye and 
a tooth for a tooth,” The shedding of blood calls for 
a reprisal which will even the score. It is a matter 
of sacred honor to exact the full equivalent. Our 
first American expedition to Niffer in Babylonia was 
broken up and driven out because a soldier on guard 
shot and killed an Arab so worthless that he was 
virtually exiled from his tribe, who, after repeated 
warnings, persisted in attempting to rob the camp. 
The guard, in the darkness, thought that he was a 
dog, and fired at him with fatal effect. His death 
excited the tribe, which demanded nothing less than 
the life of the soldier who fired the shot. The pro- 
tection of the innocent culprit involved the abandon- 
ment of the enterprise, since the refusal to honor the 
tribal demand for justice made every member of the 
expedition a mortal enemy of any member of the 
tribe. The expedition retired. A pestilence visited 
the tribe soon after, and was interpreted as a puni- 
tive visitation of Providence because of their violence 
and unreasonableness, so that the next year a fine 
was accepted by the family of the victim, a peace 
proclaimed, and the expedition was re-established. 

The cities of refuge were necessary only after the 
sacred altar of Jehovah had been restricted to one 
spot. Among ancient peoples the altar was an 
asylum, at least for the time being. That this was 
recognized in Israel is supported by Exodus 21: 14; 
1 Kings 1 : 50, 53; 2: 28-34. Whether the cities of 
refuge were set apart and used in the days of Samuel 
and Solomon there is no way of determining. 

The idea back of the city of refug2 was the protec- 
tion of the innocent manslayer., It did not save the 
actual murderer from the penalty of his misdeeds. 
The early law, as formulated in Exodus 21 : 14, shows 
how it was guarded against abuse. 

Jewish traditions found in the Talmud enlarge 
upon the conditions created by the cities of refuge. 
They even state that the roads leading to them were 
kept in special repair, and that men were kept sta- 
Such em- 
bellishments were probably due to imagination. 

It is interesting to note that the city of refuge 
offered no protection to an actual criminal. The one 
who sought sanctuary there had to stand a fair trial, 
and prove his innocence to the satisfaction of the 
rulers of the city. It is nevera part of the Divine 
plan to ignore actual guilt and to excuse repentance. 
Sin persisted in involves serious consequences and 
unavoidable penalties. God will meet half way any 
genuine repentance, but even he cannot blot out the 
natural consequences of human misdeeds. 

Wade, in his ‘‘ Old Testament History” (152, 153, 
188, 189), discusses the cities of refuge clearly. So 
does Kent in his ‘‘ Messages of the Lawgivers” (84- 
89), or in the third volume of the ‘‘ Student’s Old 
Testament” (gt-92). The article in the Jewish Ency- 
clopedia (‘‘ Asylum”) is good. Day’s ‘‘Social Life of 
the Hebrews”’ (194) speaks of the right of asylum. 

This lesson suggests two great improvements for 
which Israel’s legislation stood: the substitution of 
community law for individual caprice, and the tem- 
pering with mercy of current ideas of justice. 

The yo ee dl of Blood. What was the code that 
upheld blood-vengeance? Is it conceivable that such 
a custom should be salutary under any circum- 
stances? What did it achieve ? 

The Justifiable Homicide. What may be regarded 
as a justification of manslaughter? as the slayer 
a consequent right to claim immunity ? 

The City of Refuge. What protection did it afford 
a fugitive, and in what way? What limits were set 
to its privilege ? 

The Lessening of Natural Penalty. Are there 
analogous examples of the readiness of courts of 
justice to lessen a natural penalty because of extenu- 
ating circumstances ? Can this be said to distinguish 
Christian peoples? Some one has said that ‘‘ civiliza- 
tion is but deliverance from natural penalty.” How 
far is this true ? ‘ 

The Unfailing Love of God. Dowe need cities of 
refuge to-day. Does a gracious Father provide them ? 

The One who was not Saved. Who could not 








j oS the protection of the sanctuary in the old days? 


s there any such inability among sinful people ? 
Boston. 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


To leeson challenged me to a careful prepara- 
tion as to details, for I felt sure my boys would 
ask many questions. Dr, Beecher’s article was 

especially valuable, particularly his comments on 

verses 2 to 6. We read the lesson passage, as a 

class, verse by verse, and then we entered upon an 

ai1imated discussion of the whole scheme. We talked 
about points of resemblance to our present laws, and 
points of difference. In the matter of similarity of 
custom, for instance, we saw how present laws distin- 
guished between a wilful murder and one which was 
not carefully planned beforehand. As a matter of 
difference we saw how the nearest relatives were ex- 
pected to inflict punishment, instead of the govern- 
ment; taking Mr. Gordon’s second and third para- 

taphs as our guide, I encouraged a vigorous 

iscussion, and. every boy took part. ey ee the 
cities offered an excelient opportunity for a little 
definite geography. 

Then we tried together to get an idea of howa 
man would act after he had committed a serious 
crime. Would he lose much time getting to the 
nearest city of refuge? The boys thought not. Do 
you suppose he would talk to himself like this : 
** Yes, I’ve committed this crime, that’s sure, and m 
only hope now is in the city of refuge yonder. 
know the way, and I can get there all right if I start, 
but I guess I'll wait till some other time.” The 
boys thought a man would be very foolish to act 
that way. 

So we passed the bulk of the lesson period. But 
five minutes before closing time I struck right for 
thé heart of the thought, ‘‘ Christ our refuge.” We 
are all criminals, for we’ve broken God’s law ; there's 
a sure refuge for all of us if we'll but gotoit. Shall 
we go? Fellows come face to face with this ques- 
tion, and sometimes they say, ‘' Yes, I'll go, I'll go ; 
I must get to that refuge, but—I'lt wait a while.” 
And looking squarely into the eyes of my boys I 
spoke as earnestly as I knew how, and asked that 
each fellow should decide very soon to make Christ 
hig’ refuge for life,,for only a few of my beys have 
definitely declared themselves. We do not always 
cloge the lesson: period with prayer, but this time I 
offered a brief prayer aloud, asking God to help every 
fellow in the class to come to him very soon. 

Siurely the next few lessons in this quarter offer an 
ungsual opportunity to press home the question of 
degision. et us pray that we may wisely use the 
opportunities that is placing in our hands. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
#¢ a 


“lt is always better to avert than to avenge. 
* 


The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


XPLAIN the conditions of the society to which 
this lesson belongs—a new nation in the process 
of making laws for itself, an inherited custom 

of blood revenge and the necessity to protect those 
who had killed others without evil intent. Point out 
the lists of deaths 7 accident in the daily papers. 
Ask what would be the state of society if every time 
a person was killed by an automobile his nearest of 
kin was bound to pursue and kill the driver or owner 
of the car. Read the three accounts which describe 
how men were protected from injustice when they 
had done unintentional harm to others (Num. 35: 
9-28; Deut. 19 : 1-13; Josh. 20: 1-9). Then point out 
how these accounts reveal God’s thought toward those 
who suffer from the consequences of their own mis- 
takes and sins. They show: 

The Relentlessness of Law. The idea that suffer- 
ing in kind must fall on one who deranges the normal 
order of things is inherent in human nature. The 
Hebrew law was, ‘‘life shall go for life, eye for 
eye, tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot.” 
It declares that the sacredness of life is necessary to 
the protection of society. Those who violate it wrong 
themselves and others, and never can restore what 
they have destroyed.. The experience of such a wrong 
can never be escaped. Nature, seciety, God, all things 
are against the wrong-doer. 

The Limits of Human Sympathy. Explain why 
the avenger of blood was punishing a wrong done to 
God (Gen. 9; 6), and a wrong done to his country 
(Num. 35: 33, 34). Ask if it is now a duty to God 
and to our country to secure the punishment of 
murder, and what punishment would come to our- 
selves if we should indifferent to this duty. But 
when a man had killed another by accident (Deut. 
19: 4, 5), or in sudden passion (Num. 35: 22, 23), 
then society provided for him a way of escape. 
Picture the aid given to the manslayer, roads made 
wide (Deut. 19 : 3), stones and ether obstructions re- 
moved from them, streams spanned by bridges, men 
standing at the open gate of the city of refuge to 
receive him. Yet if the avenger should overtake 


" 
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him, no one could interfere. He must save himself, 
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and his peril would be constant till hé-should. get” 


within the gates. 

Thus men were taught the difference between mis- 
takes and sins, and how near akin to sin are thought- 
lessness and carelessness. _A man’s axe might slip 
off the helve while he was felling a tree and strike 
his neighbor @Deut. 19: 5)... He might drop a stone 
over a wall not knowing that a child: was underneath 
(Num. 35: 23). But if death resulted he could save 
his own life only by getting into a city of refuge. 
And there he must stay, away from home and busi- 
ness and friends, till the death of the high priest 
should be the occasion for the release of prisoners of 
the state. This peril would teach persons to look 
carefully to the fastening of the axe to the helve, and 
not to throw stones without looking to see what might 
be in the way of them. The railway engineer, motor- 
man, ship’s a, chaffeur,—all who have human 
lives in their keeping must know and fulfill their re- 
sponsibilities, for there is a law beyond statute laws 
which punishes the shedding of man’s blood. _.- . 

The Provisions of God’s.Mercy.. Show how .the 
cities of refuge were witnesses to the Israelites to the 
value which God placed on human lives, and to his 
compassion on those who had forfeited them. While 
the avenger, in duty bound, pursued the one who had 
ett A smitten another, a way of escape for him 
was provided by the will of God, and everything con- 
— to help him to gain the safe shelter. The cities 
of refuge foreshadow the yet greater mission of Jesus 
Christ. In him there came into this world the revela- 
tion of a love that is mightier than sin and has con- 

uered it. The sinner who knows that love has 
ound a city of refuge. To make that love known to 
others is to save men who have sinned and to redeem 
society. Compare the old law (Deut. 19: 21) with 
the law of Christ (Matt. 5 : 38, 39). Bring: the evil- 
doer to obey the Christ and you will have avenged 
his evil-doer, and blessed humanity by making him 
a minister of healing to it. 

Boston. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


ey warm summer evening we carried our suppers 
to the park, and had just spread out everything 
when it began to sprinkle. Then‘we noticed 4 
black thunder-cloud; it wasn’t safe to stay under the 
trees. We ran to the pavilion just in'time. ‘There; 
under shelter, we finished our supper. ; 
Another word for shelter’ is Refuge (write it), a 
new word to some of you. A refuge is a place of 
safety, The harbor is a refuge f, ; 
for ships. ‘The hole in a tree:is a refuge for the squir- 
rel when chased by a dog ora hunter. The wings of 
the mother hen are arefuge for her little chicks when 
danger is near. Mother’s arms or father’s are a 
tefuge for little children. hen we know the love 
and power of our Heavenly Father, we learn to say, 
My gata ja.im, GOgss 583 53-0 15 6)" 
od had cémmanded that when the children of 
Israel were settled in the promised land, they should 
set apart six cities of refuge, where people whose 
lives, were in danger might find safety. Joshua 
couldn’t choose these cities until he had conquered 
the kings who fought against him, and had divided 
the land so that every tribe and family might have a 
share. What part was given to Caleb’s family ? 
(Review the last lesson.) To Joshua was given an- 
other part of the hill-country, where he built a city 
and lived (Josh. 19:50). The tribe of Levi was 
different from all the rest, because they were chosen 
to care for the tabernacle, and the priests belonged to 
this tribe; sothey were scattered among all the other 
tribes and given forty-eight cities, among,which were 


to be chosen the six cities of refuge, in such places. 


that people from every tribe could reach one easily, 
—just as in our cities the fire-department stations 
-and alarm boxes are scat- 
tered, so that everybody 
may reach one quickly. 
All the roads and bridges 
leading toward these cities 
were to 'be kept: mended; 
guide-posts were to be set 
up marked ‘* Refuge.” 
These cities were not to 
give shelter to men who 
eg to do wrong and 
illed their enemies, but 
to any one who ‘killed an- 
other without meaning to. 
Suppose two men were 
in the forest. One of them 
swung his axe, and the 
iron flew off and killed the other man, He wouldn't 
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deserve to die, yet the dead man’s friends might be so | 


angry that they would try tokill him. His only safety 
would be to run to the nearest city of refuge. (The 
Bible suggests this incident: Deut. 19 : 4-6.. The pic- 
ture-roll shows a man running for his life, and the 
priests opening the gate to let him in just as his 

ursuers come in sight.) If he could prove that the 
filling was an accident, the priests would keep him 
He 


safely. would risk his life by leaving the 


‘City durmg the lifetime of the high priest. 


rom the storm, 
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After 
that he could go home, and no one could harm him. 
But even when free, he would probably grieve be 
cause of what he had carelessly done. I can remem} 
ber some boys who made a bonfire, never thinking 
that their little sister would pick up a few chips in 
her apron and try to throw them on the fire, but she 
did. She was burned so badly that she died. -The 
boys could not forget their carelessness, even wheu 
hey grew to be men. 
One day a a man was writing at his desk near 
an open window when a storm came up, aud a 
r, frightened bird flew in right under his coat. 
e coll feel the little throbbing heart. When the 
storm was over, he let the bird go. Then he wrote a 
hymn which you often hear in church. (As a solo, 
have two verses sung): 


‘* Jesus, lover of my soul, 
Let me to thy bosom fly.... 


‘“ Other refuge have 1 none, 
Hangs my helpless soul on thee.’’ 


7 song, like the Bible, teaches, ‘* My refuge is* 


in 
Peoria, ILL. 
5 
Heaven measures by the heart. 
al 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


ILLINOIS.—Is it: possible to commend a pupil too highly 
for any particular thing he may do?—M. _ 

Yes. Some things ought to be taken for granted. Com- 
mending a boy too much for carrying in wood and water 
for his mother may lead him to think that he has done her’, 
a great favor, whereas it is only to enable her to do him a 
greater one, and is really his duty. There is sucha thing 
as loving praise more than loving to deserve praise. 

. In a general day school where I wasa scholar the teacher 
would ask at night who had whispered during the day. 
Some hands went up, and he would speak such compli- 
mentary words to those who held.up their hands because 
of their honesty in reporting their own misbehavior that 
those who had no occasion to hold up their hands felt that © 
they were losing something worth while,—-the choice words * 
of commendation :from.the teacher;;’ ‘He made the mistake , 
of complimenting the delinquents more for telling the 
truth than’the rest of the pupils.for obeying the rule. Some 
of the pupils would whisper in order tc, get the words of L 





commendation. Too much praise is like trying to spread & 
shoney..on, both, sides of the bread, ; 


ay <4 ma Ps 





What are the essentials of good discipline ? ; 

When scholars realize that they are being controlled, the :* 
best element of good discipline is wanting. Years ago Ij 
heard the following conundrum: ‘* What is it that never- 
knows of its existence until it ceases. to exist?”’ ae = 
answer was, ‘‘ Innocence.”” In something of ‘the Same 
way good discipline may be defined. Good discipline is 
a result of co-operation, not coercion. When the schol- 
ars feel that they are obliged to do certain things, and they 
obey because they must, the purpose of true discipline is 
largely lost. - True“discipline involves confidence in the 
leader and willing surrender of the will to the directing 
will, and genuine interest in the work that is being done, 
or the subject that is being considered. Consequently, 
good discipline, or good order, can never be’secured in its 
best form by the simple demand, It should-be taken for 
granted from the very start that superintendent, teachers, 
and scholars are there for a common purpose, and that all 
are willing to set aside their personal wishes for the general 
good. 

The best short answer I can give to the question is this: . 
‘* The essentials of good discipline are confidence and co- 
operation.”’ 





NORRISTOWN, PA.—I am to give a paper on “ Teaching 
Mission Work in the Sunday-school.”’ Where can I get some 
suitable material from which to gather information ?—J. H._E,, 

You have a very interesting topic to discuss, and mate- 
rial ought not to be lacking. The subject of missions in 
the Sunday-school is growing in interest continually, I 
recommend you to write to the Rev. A. L. Phillips, D.D., 
Richmond, Va., and ask for his leaflet entitled, ‘‘ Mis- 
sions in the Sunday-school.’’? I do not know the price, 
but:a few cents, I doubt not, will cover the cost. I should 
also write to The Sunday School Times Co. and ask for the 
books on this subject written by Geo. H. Trull, Sunday- 


‘school Secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 


Presbyterian Church. These books will cost you twenty 
cents apiece, and are most excellent. I do not know your 
denomination, but there is such a growing interest in this 
subject at present that I doubt not that if you were to 
write to your denomination and tell them what you have 
told me, they would put.you in touch with other printed 
matter which will greatly help you. Intelligent, aggressive 
missionary work introduced into any Sunday-school will 
create not only interest but enthusiasm, and make intelli- 
gent givers out of the scholars. I know of nothing which 
is needed more, nor of nothing which will more greatly 
bless any Sunday-school than to thoroughly. enlist that 
school in the missionary enterprises of the world. 





LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3 (Josh. 20 : 1-9) 


My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 





Is there a writer living who knows girls 
better than Mrs. Sangster does? 
The Sunday School Times believes there is 
not, Mrs. Sangster has been invited to tell, 2 
every issue of the Times next year, how to 
teach the Sunday-school lesson to a class. of 
young girls. Isn't this just the finishing touch 
that you felt was needed in the Times’ Lesson 
Helps ? 


Because > 


- two ligqnids + 
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Simple Chemical Object Lessons 
By Eugene C. Foster 


Professor Foster, in ‘‘ My Class of Boys,’’ is going 
to make the Sunday-school lessons, this winter, memorable 
by chemical experiments that any one can perform. He 
will give full instructions, Remember the Hobab lesson? 


_ . Here’s a glass with a clear colorless liquid in it; it represents a fellow who 
is living a clean, pure ere’s a second glass with a clear liquid, but it’s 
slightly yellow; this represents another fellow whose life has a yellow streak in 
it—impurity, untruthfulness, dishonesty, or something else. ow these two 
fellows get chummy, and their lives run t a good deal. What will 
happen? Well, here’s one thing that way happen, I’m sorry to say. I pour the 
into .an/ empty. glass, the result is a black liquid. Has 
‘our got a yellow streak init? - Are you dragging some fellow down? Will 
is life and yours.be blackened by sin some day, because of your association ? 
But 1 take gwo other glasses. One has a clear, colorless liquid in it, and the 
other a slightly colored liquid. One represent’ a , clean life, the other a life 
with sin in it. 1 pour these two together in a clean glass—and the result is a 
colorless liquid, clear as crystal. t’s better; that tells us that the pure life 
helped clear up the sinful life,—until bogh were pure and clean, 
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The Sunday-in-the-Home Problem 


By Mothers Who've Solved It 


You know whether it is easy or hard to 
observe the Sabbath in a home of restless 
boys and girls, and at the same time make 
Sunday the happiest day of the week to them 
all. It is such a problem that. parents, were 
crying for help~and thehelp’s coming!..A 
perfect treasury of bright, tested ideas for 
making Sunday in the. home not a bugaboo, 
but a delight, will appear in-early issues of 





Taking Men Alive 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Most people do not realize that “ per- 
sonal work ”’— individual soul-winning—is an 
art based on certain principles that are bound 





to bring success if followed. Mr. Trumbull 
has spent three years ‘in preparing a Series of 
studies in these principles, arranged for sys- 
tematic class work. They will appear in early 
issues of the Times, and they offer an unusual 
opportunity for study by groups of personal 


the Times. 


? ant | «workers. 

















With the New Books 





All books announced here, and any. otkers, 

may.be secured from The Sunday School 

Times Company at the retail prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated, 


A Visit on the Island of Guam.—Missions will 
seem more real to the boys and girls who read of 
Marjory’s stop with her parents, who were on the 
way from San. Francisco to Manila, at the little island 
of Guam, where'the United States flag floats proudly 
over the.few.thousand inhabitants. Marjorie’s uncle 
and ‘aunt were missionaries, so she had an unusual 
opportunity to study the natives and their manner of 
life. (Marjory and the Chamorros. By Mary C. 
Stevens: - American Tract Society, New York ; 50 
cents.) 


Physiology for the Children.—When teachers of 
children of the intermediate grade clamored for a 
book to use in teaching the younger boys and girls 
the wonders of the human body, George P. Brown 
prepared a story as fascinating as a fairy tale, be- 
ginning: ‘‘1 will tell you the sagt of a young king 
who lived in a castle, which was the most wonderful 
of all the buildings in the world. He was born in 
the castle and never left it while he lived... . There 
“is only one Architect who can plan such a building 
as the king’s.. It was built especially for the king 
and his servants.” Then follow chapters on the 
material of the castle, the king’s officers, the windows, 
the orchestra; the guards, the burden bearers, a live 
pump, the butler, the storeroom, etc. One-third of 
the little volume is devoted to teaching temperance 
in the same fascinating way. Since the first edition 
was issued several years ago, the book has been 
adopted by school boards in many cities and towns. 


- he King and His Wonderful Castle. By George 
. Brown. Public School’ Pubiishing Company, 
Bloomington, IIl.; 35 cents.) 


Missionary Conquests in Africa.—When one of 
the pupils at the Teachers’ College of Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, presented a thesis on the subject, 
‘*Missionary Biography as Supplementary to Bibli- 
cal Material for the Sunday-school Curriculum,”’ it 
was suggested that few missionary biographies have 
been prepared for boys and girls. The suggestion 
led to the request that the author of the thesis pre- 
pare a biography for use in accordance with her own 
plan. -Choice was made of the fascinating life story 
of Alexander Mackay of Uganda, whose pioneer 
work in British East Africa opened the way for later 
missionaries to preach the gospel to thousands. The 
work has been admirably done. Not only have the 
standard biographies of ‘* the White Man of Work” 
(as he was called by the natives) been drawn upon, 
but newspaper articles have been used to advantage. 
From the first page to the last the attention of bo 
and girl readers will be held, and many parents will 


-feel an equal interest in the book. Whether read in 


the -home or in mission classes the result is almost 
sure to be an increased zeal ,for missionary activity. 
A agg White Man of Work. By Sophia Lyon 

ahs. Young People’s Missionary Movement, 156 
Fifth Avenue, New York; 50 cents; postage, 10 
cents.) ‘ 


A Great Church History Completed.—Sixty years 
ago Dr. Philip Schaff, then newly arrived from Ger- 
many, published a’small book’ with the title, ‘‘ What 


is Church History?” It was met with fierce criti-. 


cism, because its author refused to see in the Wal- 
denses the only link which united the Church of the 
Apostles with that of the Reformation; and asserted 
that the connection lay in the broad central current 
of the church's life. _He did’ America a great service 
in broadening’ sympathy and enlarging information 
about the Middle Ages, as well as about other peri- 
ods. Yet it seemed as if his extensive History of 


the Church was to remain a torso in this very re- 
spect ; that while he had pressed on to write of the 
History of the Reformation he had passed over the 
great period he had taught us to respect. Fortu- 
nately he left a son whose learning and literary abil- 
ities fit him to complete the work. 
Dr. David Schaff writes of an age whose bright 
was very bright, and its dark very dark,—an age of 
iants for both warfare and constructive work. The 
nquisition, the beginning of the witchcraft supersti- 
tion, the Crusades, the Flagellants, the Manichzism 
of the Albigenses, the wild brutality of civil rulers, 
not without imitators in some of the churchmen, are 
some of the shadows in the picture. But along with 
these we see the labors of devoted missionaries, the 
consecration of great genius to the problems of the- 
ology, the self-sacrifice of the new orders in their 
labors among the poor in the dark, fever-infected 
streets of the cities, the passionate devotion of the 
great mystics, the wonderful genius of the Gothic 
architects who built the great cathedrals, and the in- 
spired fervor of the hymn-writers, whose organ-like 
strains still echo through the Church‘universal. It 
also was an age of wonderful illustrations of Christian 
character—of Anselm, of Bernard, of Francis of As- 
sisi, of Rupert of Deutz, of Bonaventura, of Thomas 
Aquinas. Yet our historian keeps his balance in his 
= of what is praiseworthy. He is incapable of 
olding up this period as ‘‘ the Age of Faith” in con- 
trast to that of the Reformation. His quotations 
from the vivacious chronicle of the Franciscan Salim- 
bine would of themselves show the contrary. 
Especially full and excellent are the bibliographies 
given with each section. These show what an 
amount of good work has been done on this period 
in recent years, much of it by Protestant writers. 
(History of the Christian Church. Volume V, Part 
I; the Middle Ages, from Gregory VII, 1049, to 
Boniface VIII, 1294. By David S. Schaff, D. D., 
Professor of Church History in the Western Theo- 
logical Seminary, Allegheny, Pennsylvania. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York ; $3.25.) 
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General Physical 
Weakness 


When the brain becomes fatigued and 
duli, the nerves irr'table and unstrung, or 
the digestion and appetite impaired, it will 
almost always be found that the body is 
deficient in the natural phosphates, 


HORSF ORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


A scientific and carefully prepared prepa- 
ration of the phosphates, restores to the 
system the deficient elements so essential 
to sound bodily health, 


An Ideal Tonic In Nervous Disorders 
If your druggist can’t cupely you, ound d 98 
? id. 


cents to Rumrorp Cuemicat Wo 
dence, R.1., for 


600 


PRIZES 


CONTEST FREE TO. ALL 
“see” LIMERIGKS ‘ss 
On phy; 
JS 


Prizes to the value of $2500 to be dis- 
tributed, cansisting of tine furniture, 
hand made illuminated tooled léather 


ple bottle, postage’ pai 

















ble mats. handsome books, rooannual 
ubsc¢riptions to, Harper's, Bazar, etc, 


Pantasate leather is better than real leather 
and costs only one-third as much. - Water- 
proof, fireproof and: greaseproof.s _ Nothing 
equals it for upholstery. Illustrated book- 
let containing sample Limericks, with par- 
tichlars of >contest and. list. ef prizes, : sent 
postpaid on request. 


THIS IS A LIMERICK: 
There.onc j in th t 
i hem heathePbould mot be oukelassed, 
But fer durable wear J ‘ 
Without stain, burn or tear, 
Now PANTASOTR has it surpassed. 
Can You Write One About Pantasote ? 


If so, send postal for our free booklet to-day. 


THE PANTASOTE COMPANY 
Limerick Dept., 63 Bowling Green Bidg., 
NEW YORK CITY 
When in New Yor visit our extensive show room 
at 26 W. 34th Street, where prizes are on view, 














MENS SUITS 
= ON CREDIT 


Buy Men’s Suits, Overcoats 
and Raincoats direct from our 
factory by mall 


» For $15 and $18 


aurf) We require no security and 
we trust any honest person 
anywhere in the Gnited 
3, 


a | 
Sy , We send garments on ap- 


NO 
MONEY 
















proval—you don’t pay a pen- 
ny till you get the cluthesand 
find them satisfactory —then 
Pay, $1.00 A WEEK. 

e@ are the pioneers and 
twice over the large-t Credit 
Clothiers in the world. We 
ate 73 stores in the prin- 

pal cities of the United 
States and have over 500,000 
customers on our boo! 


FREE Send oer for our fine 
line of Stylish Winter 
samples, self measurement biank, 
tape and full particulars of our 
convenient payment plan—all free 

ou. 

ommercial rating $1 ,000.000, 
Menter & Rosenbloom Co. 
292 St. Paul Street Rochester, N. Y. 













The Making of a Teacher 
By Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Price, $r.00, net. The Sunday School Times 
Company, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ONCENTRATION pays in all things, 
but especially in missions, We have 
been learning the lesson in our school. 

All the : missionary offerings-were going into 
the general fund to be divided by a committee 
between home and foreign missions, 

Conservative men desired to hold on to 
established ways. But sometimes one who 
is on fire for Christ’s work can break down 
barriers, and even the general fund yielded 
at last to the Station Plan. We were given 
by the Board of Missions a share in ** The 
Neglected Continent’? at Santiago, Chili. 

First of all, we wished to enlist the mem- 
bers of the different societies in daily prayer 
for South America. So prayer-slips were 
prepared, On these we printed statistics of 
the work in our station, showing the needs 
of more than a million people. . A picture of 
a South American burden-bearer—a little 
girl—was secured from our mission board, 
and printed in one corner. Then we added 
|} some object of prayer for every day. Each 
pupil and teacher received one. of these. slips. 
with instructions to keep it where daily 
praver would be suggested. A mother told 
us that her little five-year-old -never forgot 
to pray for South America after the needs 
were thus presented, 

We were already engaged in the study of 
** Missionary Studies for the Sunday Schovol,’’ 
issued by The. Sunday School Times Co., 
and we must continue till the studies on our 
own land and Africa were finished. Could 
supplementary work be done? We have a 
mission-study class on South America, with 
** Protestant Missions in South America ’’ 
as the text-book, and already enthusiasm is 
increasing for the **land unknown.’’ We 
are supplementing. it with "Batterwerth’s 
**South Ameéri¢a ’’ (the struggle for freedom 
of the repablics) and his ‘* Over the Andes.”? 





Most of the members of the Boys’ Mission 
Band are in the Sunday-school, so they be- 
gan to study Seutlk America: i the «by 
There being no ‘* South America for Juniors,”’ 
a scheme must be worked out by means of 
- leaflets. They began with the ‘* Hero Series,’’ 
**Captain Allen Gardner,’’ The little ‘‘Ques- 
tion Book”’ on South America is the text-book. 

The Christian: Bndeayar Society Was-about 
to take up a new country for mission study, 
Land its course had not beén decidéd on, so 
they determined. to -join--oar ranks; «and 
they are becoming enthusiastic advocates of 
ou, twin-continent. The Intermediate En- 
deavor is under their direction, and. the 
young president was glad to have a meeting 
on South America. ‘The report of the_For- 
eign Board: gave some essential facts in our 
work, while some good leaflets helped the 
members to make the meeting interesting. 
They had the ‘* black map’’ of the land, a 
map covered with black cloth, gold stars in- 
dicating the various Boards at work. 

Our Sunday-school .gives quarterly South 
American receptions. The first—an hour in 
the afternoon for the juniors, and an hour 
in the evening for the seniors—was devoted 
to the showing of curios, with some words 
by the pastor and one or two others. The 
second was similar, but was given in an- 
| other room with a few different curios. The 
| pastor related the marvelous sacrifice of a 
| friend in Brazil, and a teacher told how she 
became interested in South America,- Then 

we voted to see whose map of South Amer- 
| ica should receive the prize. Light refrésh? 
| ments are always given—lemonade and cake 
when the weather is warm; chocolate and 
cake when it is cold. 

Next time the children will have the pro- 
| gram in the afternoon, the Christian En- 
| deavor in the evening, and the mission-study 

class doubtless will help. We can ‘have 
some music; Miss Belle M. Brain’s ** Music 
from Foreign Mission Fields,’’ published by 
the United Society of Christian Endeavor, has 
a Brazilian hymn in Portuguese and a Mexi- 
; can hymn in Spanish, the languages used in 
Brazil and the lands south of us. This last 
| is especially beautiful. Such a feature is very 
| helpful. Native music differs so from. ours. 
It is well to try to get a missionary to give 
the- accent, for no citizen here understands 
in the least how to place it unless carefully 





, instructed by some one conversant with Por- 


tuguese or Spanish.—J]. #. Penrose, Ger- 


"hila. 


Two Ways to Teach Missions 


. 


*LCOR a number of years the primary depart 
4 ment of our Sunday-school has had more 

or less missionary instruction, in addition 
| to that obtained through the Bible. It has 
always been our custom to illustrate the feg- 
ilar Bible lesson, whenéver possible, with 
stories drawn from the lives of the great 
missionaries, and not a little missionary in- 
formation has been imparted in this way. 
Objects from mission fields have been used 
to attract and hold attention, Once a month 
the supplemental lesson is abou: some famous 
missionary or mission field. 

Our plan is to give each child a pig bank to 
keep during the summer. When the pigs 
are distributed I tell them about John Wil- 
liams, the missionary to the South Sea 
Islands, how he once went to an island where 
the people had become Christians, and yrged 
them to give to Foreign Missions. They an- 
swered that they had nomoney. ‘‘ True,’’ he 
said, ‘* but you have pigs. Let each one set 
aside a pig, fatten it, and when a ship comes 
here for supplies take the money you get from 
the sale of the marked pigs, and give that.’’ 
This they did, getting $103, their first money, 
and they gave it allforthe missions. ‘*So,’’ 
I say to the children, ‘* you must fatten these 
pigs during the summer, bring them back in 
the fall, and all the money they make we 
will give to missions.’’ It works splendidly. 
. We began by assuming the support of a 
missionary baby. ‘The general rule is that the 
coming of a child into a missionary home 
adds one hundred dollars a year to the 
father’s salary. We knew this, so we se- 
lected first a baby in India, and later one in 
Japan, and agreed to pay this one hundred 
Yollars. We had been contributing about 
d@ne liundred dollars a year to the general 
eben causes, but as soon as we took‘on 

e support of this child our gifts doubled. 


“ From Cape Horn ta,Panama.’!.is.a help. _.|. We got from the mother of this, child’ ‘his 


icture and an application for our Cradle 
Roll, and the little baby was introduced. and 
énrolled with due ceremony, and a recogni- 
tion card sent to the mother. 
other wrote us a nice letter, rolled up in 
Tepaicse fashion, ‘which was read to the 
¢lass. On his birthday I prepared a fine 
birthday letter, which was signed by a good 


boy’s mother sent us a lot. of paper fish, with 
a letter explaining how, whenever-a boy baby 





| house on poles. 
| with fish that Sunday, and the letter read. 
| At the close of school a fish was given to 
; each child who had signed the letter, as the 
baby’s mother had requested. 

| We adopted this boy in Japan because our 
| baby in India had grown up, and her par- 
ents had returned to America. We made 
use of their return, however, by getting 
them to bring the little girl to spend Sunday 
with us, For several years’we had been 
writing to her and getting letters from her, 
and a number of her pictures had accumu- 
lated on our walls. It was a real delight, 
therefore, when she stood before us dressed 
in an Indian costume. 

Interest is further maintained through our 
representative of the church in China, who 
was himself once a member of our primary 
department. As soon as we heard that a 

boy had been born in his home we sent off 
an enrolment card, and he too took his place 
| on our Cradle Roll.” We remember him on his 
birthdays, and his mother writes interesting 
letters about his doings in China.— Wi/Ham 
D. Murray, Plainfield, N. /. 


Top-Notch Average Attendance 


What-do you know about your absent 
scholars? Do you know why they were 
absent? Do ¢hey know they were missed 
by somebody? Have you made a study 
of the whole attendance problem, to in- 
crease your enrolment and decrease 
your humber of absentees? Instead of 
having fifty or sixty per cent average 
attendance, why not have seventy or 
more? System in record-keeping will 
help. Professor E. A. Fox, Secretary of 














the Kentucky State Sunday-School As- 
sociation tells in Sunday-School Records, 
Recognitions and Reports, what he has 
| found out about this matter (50 cents: 
| The Sunday School Times Company). 
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Our room was decorated ' 
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get a box to-day. 
good! Made.in the largest and bright- 
est confectionery factory in the country. 
Lenox Chocolates are one of the fa- 
vorite varieties of Necco Sweets, 500 
kinds of which are sold under the Necco 
Seal. To know the goodness of Lenox 
Chocolates is to know the excellence of 
all the Necco kinds. Look for the 
A1 dae who eal ohana 











‘Missionary, Studies | 1... 
for the Sunday-School | 
” Edited ‘by, George H. Trull 


These small, inexpensive books are written es- 
pecially for cigcujation among sSynday-sehogl 
scholars. They dre-issued in three series, am 
the second and third series in two grades each, 
Junior and Senior. 

Price 20 cents each, postpaid, ro or more 
copies, 15 cents each, not postpaid; 50 copies, 
x0 cents each, not postpaid. alg 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














A NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOK 


Hymns We Love 


Edited by ADAM GEIBEL 
FREDERIC W. EICKHOFF, Associate Editor 
This is a new book of 224 pages, for which many 
new hymns were especially written by Mr. Adam 
Geibel and other representative writers of Supgey- 
school music; it contains also a number of o 
standard hymns of:known worth. Examination 
copy sent anywhere, to be returned or included in 
the order. 
Price: 35 cents per copy, postpaid ; 
$25.00 per hundred, not prepaid. 
Write for our compiete catalogue, sent free 
on request. 


Adam Geibel Music Company 
1226 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


LOANED FREE 


2-page pamphlets of new and suitable Sacred Sena 














and Evangelistic Services. 


CO., New York or Chicago. 








HYMNS oe GRACE 


CONTAINS 243 GOSPEL SONGS 

















Absent dyspectics and suff 
from weak stomachs. 
5 62 Years Successful Use. 
“*Tastes Like Soda Water.’ 6Oe, & $1. at druggists or by mail. 
THE TARRANT CO., 44 Hudson 8t., New York 














LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3 (Josh. 20: 1-9) 


NEW CHRISTMAS. SERVICES| 


* The Light of the World 
Messiah The Gift Divine 
* Orchestrated. z : 


Send xo cents for package of samples—the above 
four and others. 


CHILDREN’S CANTATA 


Jolly Times with the sue 
By Flora Kirkland and |. Hf. 
Sent for examination if you mention this paper. 


' AN IDEA bag og ; 
To. schools A, a change the ry 


Christmas service we offer the Ja : ‘our 
Story and Song Series, The She by 
Flocence Morse Kingsley, with ns 

y 1. H. Meredith and Grant Colfax: . Areader 


reads the story, and the choir renders the music. 
Only enough copies for reader and choir are required, 
Price, 10 cents each; $1 per dozen, postpaid. Sent 
for examination, on request. 


iat ee OSE be 
15 ashington St. 
New York nd Chicago 


HRISTMAS 
SERVICES 


i d 
*“ Joyous Song” wou Bites 


** Birthday of the King”’ - 
OUR NEW CANTATA 
“ The Shadow of Santa Claus” 


Written especially for us by Ida Scott Taylor. 


* The 





in stamps, with pane name and address, 
TEN will bring complete sample packet con- 
taining one each of the two services and 

CENTS our new cantata, besides, our 120-page 
Holiday Catalog of Xmas cards, dainty 

lendars, hand klets, novel candy boxes, etc. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., Bf%, Dock Strest. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two new services by Adam Geibel, ‘ost an 
other representative writers: ‘ Star and Scep- 


ca 








tre” and ‘* The Joyous Birth.’' Each 5 cts. a copy, | 
These two | 


postpaid, and $4.00a hundred, not prepaid. 
services with one other sent« 10 cfs. 
A NEW CHRISTMAS CANTATA 
“A TREP TO, SANTA-LAND” 
Book and lyrics by Frederic’ W. Eickhoff and Anna 
pet 3 3 a by Adam vane» o mY a copy, post- 
;. $3.00 per dozen, not prepaid. nd for an exami- 
par pa oa be pears aed or included in the order. 


10 Christmas Carols, Anthenis, 
etc.,.and 250 others found in the new book for the Sun- 
dayischool, « HYMNS WE LOVE,” 
edited by Adam, Geibel; associate editer,; Frederic W. 
Fickhof 35 cts. a copy, postpaid, and $25.00 per 
hundred, not-prepaid. . 42 page selections of this book 
in i ee forth, 5 cts. a copy atid $5.00 per hundred, 
prepai 


Adam Géibel Music Co., 1226,Arch St.. 


CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


BELLS OF eee | 





Samples of four, 
twelve cents 
in stamps. 


FOLLOWING THE STAR. 
THE SONG CELESTIAL. 
THE CHILD OF PROMISE. 


SANTA’S PERPLEXITY. Cantata for young folks. 


(Snap and go in every line.) Price, 25 cents: Send 
for sample. 

THE SHEPHERD KING. 
greatest of recent years. 
count. Send for sample. 

NEW CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS: Samples Free to 
Choirmasters. For sale by all dealers. 


Cantata for Choirs; 
rice, 50 cents, less dis- 


HALL-MACK CO. } Now Vor: tse itch a ve: 


Chicago: 95 Dearborn St. 
What Happened to Santa 


A new Christmas cantata for children. By W. M. 
Craic and C. L. Lucas. Price, 20 cents. 
effective. Easy to render, and sure te please. 


The Christ Child in Art, Story and Song 


(The Children’s Messiah.) Compiled and ar- 
ranged by Mart Ruger Horgsr. Price, 20 cents. 
Now a standard work. A great entertainment. 


Christmas Songs of Many Nations 


Compiled and arranged as an entertainment by 
KATHERINE WALLACE Davis. Price, 25 cents. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 


CLAYTON F, SUMMY CO., Publishers 


220 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful services by R. Frank’ Lehman and 
August Krapf; brilliant, A: @ thay not diticult. Send 
5 cents for four. samples including two of 1906. 

A new Christmas Anthem for choirs, by August 
Krapf; ‘‘ Angels From The Realms Of Glory ’’; 
strong, and. effective ; price 15 cents. 

A new hymn for Sunday-Schools will be 
ready early in a. Write for. particulars; also direc- 
tions ‘‘ How to ferm a Sunday-School Orchestra.” 








R. Frank Lehman, 1308 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. | 








THE KING’S PRAISES 
A Great Sunday-School Song Book 
A superior collection 139 finest new and se- 
lected songs. If you desire a low-priced hook, 
send for returnable copy, our expense. Price, 
per hundred, $8.00, manilla ; $15.00, full cloth. 
The Praise Pub. Company 
Fairbury, 1532 Chestnut St., 
Illinois Philadelphia 











Very | 





| Worth Repeating | 


On Getting Acquainted With ° 
Our Families 


E. M. H., in The Congregationalist, 





T IS not that we do not love our families, 
but that we do not know them. Love 
—even the most. self-sacrificing —does 

not imply understanding. Many a mother 
who would die for her son is utterly blind to 
his most cherished. aspirations. Many a 
father who could ruin himself. for his daugh- 
ter’s happiness cannot converse with her an 
hour. Brothers and sisters, generous’to a 
fault, live side by side with no mutual inter- 
ests. 

Of course, we know well enough all the 
faults and foibles of our families, There is 
no trouble on that score. We may take a 
clannish pride in concealing them from 
strangers, but we discuss them freely among 
ourselves, and openly charge the offenders 
with them, This knowledge, far from help- 
ing us to a better understanding, is a positive 
hindrance, We have a curious way of mag- 
nifying the faults till they entirely overshadow 
the virtues. With this exaggerated sense of 
our relatives’ fault we take no pains to search 
out the more delicate and subtle traits of 
character. In fact, it does not occur to us 
that they are worth knowing; we are too 
busy getting acquainted with other people. 

So day after day we sleep under the same 
roof, and sit at the same table, and touch 
each other’s lives only on the surface. The 
fault is, of course, a two-sided one ; we not 
only fail to understand the others, but we do 
not let them understand us. We neither 
seek in them nor offer to them the best 
things of life. Our most intimate relations 
| are usually with outsiders. 

Thus it often happens that we first learn 
from strangers how to appreciate our very 
own. Have you not sometimes marveled to 
see some member of your family ‘‘ blossom 
out’’ in the presence of a.-stranger ? 
you ever surprised any of your. family some- 
where outside the home, and been surprised 
yourself, to see him as others see him? Par- 
ents hear with amazement—f not incredulity 
—the teacher’s account of the children’s 
ability in, this or that direction. The boy 
first learns from his father’s old college chum 
that the ‘‘ old man”? is a wit; the girl from 
her grandmother and aunts that her mother 
was a belle: By and by, when boy or girl 
comes to marry, it may be from the new 
‘*in-law’’ that the family learn of hidden 
traits and tastes which in long years of inter- 
course they have never suspected. 

We are wont to complain that we have no 
| time or opportunity to get acquainted with 
our families. ‘The thousand and one calls of 
our rushing modern life exhaust our vitality. 
But it is vain to rail against mere externals 
| when the real difficulty is with ourselves: 
The utmost simplicity of life does not neces- 
sarily bring mutual family understanding, nor 
does a complex life destroy it. If we really 
want to know our people better, we shall find 
a way. 

Sometimes the revelation comes in a great 
crisis: sickness, financial stress, peril, be- 
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‘Forms and Hymns for Xmas.” 


Standard Songs 


The Best Yet 


The old hymns of the church. The best selec- 
tions of the’ Modern Hymn Writers. 


A choice list for the Primary Department of the 
Sunday-School. 


A Book For All Services 


Music Eprtion ONLY. 
Cloth binding. + - e 
An ideal book at a low price. 


ONWARD PRESS 


Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Texas 


Price, 20c. 











Winona Hymue 


(With Supplement) 


Bigger and better—thirty-two Ly eee of new 
cones never before published, and most'of them 
by the late Joan R. Sweeney. 


“ The King’s Business,” 
“The Glory Song,” 
“ Grace Enough for Me,” etc. 


A sample copy will convince you. 


Prices— Manila binding. $10 a hundred ; single 
copy, 15 cents. Cloth board, $22.50 a hun- 
dred; single copy, 2= cents. Address, 


PARLEY E. ZARTMANN 
Winona Lake, - - INDIANA 
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Te Senay Sool Fines 


Philadelphia, October 19, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
* second-class niatter.’” 


Advertising Rates 


80 cents per line, $11.20 per inch, each 
insertion (fourteen lines to the inch), For 
detailed information address The Religious 
Press Association, 901 Witherspoon Build- 
ing, Philadelphia. 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate pre or ina pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
$1 00 One copy, or any number of 
ad copies less than five, $1.00 each, 

per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 

To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ively, for yearly itn ™ 

. H One free copy addi- 
Free Copies tional will boctiened 
for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 
75 eent rate. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL T1MEs Co., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


New S.S. Services or Programs 
THE KING, by Ira B. Wilson 
MESSAGE. by E. 8. Lorens 
. Lore 
Usual prices. Send 5 cents in ctnangs for a 
sample of each of the three. 


Christmas Treasury No. 18 
Recitation, Exercise, Brill and Tableau Book- 
let. Execepticnal Primary Material. 15 cents 
per copy postpaid. 

$. $. Cantatas (Sacred end‘Humorous) 
SANTA HAS THE GRIP, New 1907, by Wilson 
OLD ERIS KRINGLE, pharr«: 

'S SURPRISE PARTY, by Parks 
@ OF KINGS, (Sacred) New 1907, b 
orens 


GLORIA IN BXORLSIS, (Sacred) by Lorens 
Mention this paper, send 15 cents, and get 
these five tatas on selecti To be re- 
turned postpaid if not paid for. 


Catalogue of Sunday schoo! music, anthems, 
‘ sheet music, male cherus music, organ music, 
free by mentioning this paper. 
THE LORENZ PUBLISHING Ce. 
Fifth Ave. 216-218 W. Fitth St. 
YORE DAYTOB, OHIO 


OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


The maps of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 
SINAI are necessary for the current Sunday-scho@ 
lessons. ‘These, with our mapsof WESTERN ASIA 
and ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical 
geography. ‘These maps are kept up to the most re- 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 



































Orchestra 


New Xmas Services { Chrictenae i 22s. 


Price, $4 per 100, not prepaid; $4.25 per 100, prepaid, 


The Song of the Angels 


Write for RETURNABLE Copies of ALL XMAS SERVICES, ALL PUBLISHERS. 


e booklet. Sample:10 cents. Something New 
56 pag’ at. 


teresting. WRITE US. 


HEIDELBERG PRESS, 1310 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


reavement. At such times our shyness drops | 
In the | 


; presence of the great realities we show the | 


best which is in us. We are dtawn together 
in an intimacy which sweetens the bitterest 
calamity. And then we learn what we have 
been missing all along, how much we might 
have had for the mere asking—and giving. 

One of the most pathetic little stories I ever 
heard was of a sister who came to know her 
| brother only on his deathbed. They had 
| loved each other dearly, but his shyer and 
more sensitive nature had found expression 
| difficult. It was from outside friends that 
she afterw:.rd learned of things she had never 
| dreamed of,—strangest of all, how constantly 
j and proudly he had talked about her, while 
all the while-she had supposed him so indif- 
ferent. They walked apart till God brought 
| them together in the strange and awful mo- 
ment of approaching death. Then the bar- 
| rier between them fell away, and they looked 
into each other’s souls. They parted in the 
| joy of a new understanding which eternity 
shall bring to perfection. 

The longing fer sympathetic companion- 
ship is one of the deepest hungers of the 
human heart. Happy are they whose closest 
friends are the members of their own family ! 


| 
| 
| 








ie that a. Bible is 
To say vet the Oxtord 
The New Editions will 


an Oxtord, ts oe. 

keeps on impro % 

prove a delightful surprise.’’ 
—Christian Nation. 





ENTIRELY NEW! 


OXFORD 


Pictorial Palestine 


BIBLES 


From 55 cents upwards 


The originators of this new Pictorial 
Bible hope they may claim to fill a 
There are many illustrated 
. Some contain copies from the 
Old Masters, and grand as these pic- 
tures are in color and artistic skill. no 
one would venture to say they are 
correct, either as to place or costume. 
Other editions contain modern pic- 
tures drawn by very capable artists 
unfamiliar with the East. 


Some Bibles are full of pic- 
tures of supposed occurrences, 
but to our minds. no legend or 
tradition should be pictorially 
represented ina Bible. In this 
volume neither artist. has made 
any attempt to illustrate by pic- 
ture the livine Christ, but to 


depict existing customs which 
throw light on Bible statements. 
In this Bible, the pictures, 
whatever merit or demerit 
they may. have, are at 
least true. 





SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEVICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 
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duction in cost. 


order of the day. 


An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has paid more in dividends to policy holders than any 
other company in the world. Since organization it has re- 
turned in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly 
of increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
holders this year, on policies issued in 
to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feeis sure its policy-holders wii! be pleased with this great re» 
The news may be doubly welcome now 
«when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
It you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 
The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York, N. Y. 
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Financial 


G UARANTEED 64 investment, secured by $2,000,- 

ooo assets. Over half million dollars paid invest- 
ors during past 12 years. Particulars on application. 
New York Realty Owners Co., Suite 500, 489 sth Ave. 


Agents Wanted 

AGENTS WANTED to represent old established 
Mail Order House. Over one thousand rapid 

selling specialties. rom $5.00 to $10.00 per day easily 


made. Costly outfit free. Geo. A, Parker, Dept. 37, 
720 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Motion Pictures 
MOTION PICTURE MACHINES, Film Views, 


Magic Lanterns, Slides, and similar Wonders For 
Sale. Catalogue Free. We also Buy Magic Picture 
Machines, Films, Slides, etc. Harbach & Company, 
809 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


° 
Live Stock 
‘THE celebrated Hungarian and English Partridges 
and Pheasants, the large Hungarian Hares, all 
kinds of Deer, Quail, etc., for stockin 
Pheasants, ornamental waterfowl and live wild animals 


of every description. Write for price list. Wenz & 
Mackensen, Dept 22, Yardley, Penna. 


' Aid to Hearing 


T° THOSE HARD OF HEARING.—An efficient 
; aid sent for trial. No expense, no risk, no con- 
tract, no money, unless device kept. Address B. J. 
‘Tiemann & Co., 107 Park Row, New York. 





urposes. Fancy 











Pianos and Organs 
PIANOS AND ORGANS at half price—cash or easy 
yments. Old reliable factory will let you on the 


inside. Get this offer, it is genuine. ‘Triflers and 
agents not answered. Box M454, Galesburg, Ill. 








Hymn Books 


BEsr HYMNS No. 4 is just off the press. Contai 
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The Code of Joy 


By Clarence Lathbury 
Cloth, 16mo. Price, 50c., net; postage, 7c 


** A strong book in which full-blooded men will 
be interested and from which they wili get satis- 
faction."’— The Pudlic. 

**It makes the presence of God fe'* ia human 
life.""—New Vork Observer. 

*“‘The passion and rapture of his words ring 
true.””"— The Chantauguan. 

A copy of our descriptive catalogue sent free. 
The Nunc Licet Press 
56 West Coulter Street, Philadelphia 














the new favorites from other books ; many pieces 
never before published ; and the essential ‘“‘Old Stand- 
ard"’ songs. Compiled with the advice and suggestion 
of large number of successful Evangelists. 10, 15 and 
aoc. Evangelicai Pub. Co., 23 Lakeside Bidg., Chicago. 


Rost Cards 


SOUVENIR POST CARDS.—From Photos, etc., we 
make you the “ Plates,” from which on a t 
printing press you can have the cards printed in one 
or more colors. Send for S. T. Smpiaes. Gatchel & 

Manning, Designers and Engravers, Philadelphia. 
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Before deciding where to attend school send for 
VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Valparaiso, Indiana, one of the largest universities 
} and training schools in the United States. 25 depart- | the words : 
ments, excellent equipments, 165 instructors, school 
the entire year. 
Expenses less than at an 
free. 
Kinsey, Vice-President. 


Address: H. B. 


Students may enter at any time. 
other place. Catalog mailed 
rown, President, or O. P. 








BLICAL COURSE By Mail. Write Pres. C. J. 
Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 


“Harvesting New York 
City’s Children 
By James B. Ely 


© the lover of children, no scene 

could be more beautiful or more 

inspiring than the one presented at 

the Grand Rally of Boys and Girls, held 

at the close of a season’s tent campaign 

conducted by the Evangelistic Com- 
mittee of New York. ° 

On a bright September Saturday 
afternoon, Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church extended the hospitality of its 
spacious auditorium to an army of chil- 
dren gathered from the four quarters of 
the metropolis, and representing races 
and tongues from the four quarters of 
the world. Italian children, German 
children, Bohemian and Jewish and 
English and Irish children, and little 
Americans, both black and white. 

From the slums, from the tenements, 
from homes of poverty and vice, from 
homes of comfort and respectability, from 
whatever section of the city where a gos- 
pe! tent meeting had flourished, came the 
children.. Some in muslins and bright 
ribbons, some in calico, some in overalls, 
some clean, and some not quite so clean. 

To hear fifteen hundred children sing 
in one grand chorus as if trained by a 
choir-master, when as a matter of fact 
they had come from eight different dis- 
tricts and had never before all sung to- 
gether, is to be impressed with the 
quality of work done by the various pre- 
centors and children’s workers, as well as 
by the earnestness of the boys and girls. 

‘«I can’t be a Christian; my mama 
and: papa won't let me,’’ said a little 
Jewish girl who had attended at one of 
the tents, ‘‘ but they do tell some awful 
nice things here about Jesus.’’ 

It is the belief that these ‘‘ awful nice 
things about Jesus,’’ taken home in these 
gospel songs, will leaven the communi- 
ties, brighten the homes, and uncon- 
sciously. become a part of the lives of 
those that hear them, that has strength- 
ened the workers ‘‘in season and out of 
season,”’ 

‘To make a child who is full of life 
keep still for fifteen minutes is quite an 
undertaking, even under favorable con- 
dlitions,’’ says one of the teachers ; ‘‘ and 
wiren-the facts are considered, the envi- 
ronment, the haphazard congregation, 
and the newness of our methods, it is a 
wonder that we have any order at all.’’ 

The children coming to the tents out 
of curiosity, or for fun, were soon won 


“by the sweet spirit of those in charge, 


and attended constantly and regularly, 
learning Scripture texts and songs and 
prayers. 

It is through the children that the 
homes are in many cases reached, Pa- 
rents come to the meetings because of 
the accounts brought home by the chil- 
dren, and visitors from the tents are 
welcomed into the homes with: glad in- 
troduction by the little ones. 

At the Rally, which was in charge of 
the children’s workers from all the dis- 
tricts with Miss Alice M. Gamlin at the 
head, the youngsters recited Scripture 
texts for every letter of the alphabet, 
Psalms, Scripture acrostics, and motion 
verses, and sang with spirit the ‘‘ Glory 
Song,’” ‘‘Sunlight Song,’’ ‘‘The Reap- 
ers,’’ and many other sweet hymns. 

‘« This is just the way it will be in 
heaven !'’ exclaimed a woman with tear- 
filled eyes. ‘‘Hear those children sing 
like a choir of angels! This crowd from 
one place and that from another, yet all 
singing the same sweet songs.’’ 

And fifteen hundred strong, rang out 


**T will shout His praise in glory ; 
So will I, so will I! 
And we’ll all sing hallelujah 
In heaven by and by.”’ 


New York. 
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The American 
Standard Bible 


is a work of candor and 
devotion never sur- 
passed. The great schol- 
ars who toiled for years 
on this translation ac- 
cepted no financial re- 
ward for their services. 
They were scholars of 
All styles at book 211 denominations, and 
stores, Sho. t0 $33. they put aside their own 
theories, with the sacred purpose only 
to translate the exact words of the Holy 
Men of Old into our present-day English. 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 


Send a postal card for our free booke 
let which tells the reverent story of this 
noble work, It will give you a true idea 
of what the American Standard Bible 
means to the religious world. 

THOMAS NELSON & SONS 

Bible publishers for 60 years 
37a East 18th Street, Hew York 




















“Dr. Pell has a way of cracking the les- 
son nut at a blow, scattering the hulls, and 
holding the kernel up before your eyes so 
that you just can’t help seeing it.” 

You are never left in doubt as to what is 
the heart of the lesson when you use 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


Send for a sample and see. ___ 


ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 


All the world’s books and Sunday-school supplies 
in addition to our own. ’ 











THE 


CAMBRIDGE BIBLE 


General Editors: 
A. T. KIRKPATRICK, D.D., Dean of Ely. 
R. ST. JOHN PARRY, B.D., Fellow and 
Tutor of Trinity College. 
‘ Invaluable.” 
* No better books in exposition.” 
‘ The most useful commentary.” 


THE 
BOOK of ESTHER 


Edited by 
REV. A. W. STREANE, D.D. 


With introduction and notes. Price, net, 50 cts. 





Prospectus on request. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
London New York 


Two New Courses 


By CHARLES G. TRUMBULL 
Editor of The Sunday School Times 


In 
Old Testament Heroes preparation 
A course of character studies in Old Testament 
material for those under fifteen. a np 
. ° oth, 60 c.; r, 
Taking Men Alive (oc., postpaid” 
An adaptation of “Individual Work for Individu- 
als’’ to personal and class study, emphasizing the 
principles followed by the late Dr. Trumbull through- 
out his life in dealing with individual men. 
Young Men’s Christian Association Press 
3 West 29th St., - = = New York 


ESPERANTO 


The new universal language, may be learned by any 
one who knows English. Send for our new book, 
Esperanto in Twenty Lessons. Price, 50 cents. 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 
Bast Twenty-fourth Street, New York City. 





























LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3 (Josh. 20 : 1-9) 





[ Children at Home 


The Five Loopholes 


A Story of the Great Southern Storm 
By Elizabeth Preston Allan 


N SEPTEMBER 17, 1905, the boy, 
Alvin Forbes, waked. unusually 
early, with a strange roaring sound 

in his ears, and sat upin bed. At the 
first glance out of his window he gave a 
cry of alarm—and no wonder ! 

For the evening before a glance out 
of that same window showed the white 
sand of the beach on the right hand, 
with the restless, but innocent Atlantic 
waves rolling up and breaking upon it 
in spray and foam ; on the left hand, 
half a mile away, lay the quiet waters 
of the sound, over which a reliable trestle 
carried the trolley cars, thus keeping the 
cottagers on the beach in touch with the 
world of men and things. 

But now, as Alvin Forbes sat up in 
bed and looked out, he found the break- 
ers sweeping clear across the beach to 
the sound, and even dashing high up 
against the mainland, nearly two miles 
distant. : 








At that moment he heard his mother’s | 


voice, quiet, as it ever was, but with a 
grave note in it that gave the boy a sol- 
emn thrill. 

‘«Get up, Son,’ 


she said, ‘‘ and dress 


as quickly as possible ; the trolley is still | 


running, and I hope we may get away on 
the next trip ; see, there it goes !’’ 

Alvin ran to the window, which was 
being shaken like a watchman’s rattle in 
the tornado of wind, and gazed across at 
the red car, running slowly and uncer- 
tainly-on what looked like an angry sea, 
but what Alvin knew to be the submerged 
trestle. 

Hardly had he turned away from the 
window when a sharp cry of distress from 
his mother brought him back ; the trestle 
had given way, and its timbers were being 
tossed about like straws on the rushing 
waves, 

‘¢Oh, mother—the car !’’ cried Alvin 
turning white. 


‘«It is safe, thank God!’’ said his 


mother; ‘‘I sawit reach the mainland.”’ | 


‘« But what shall we do ?’’ said Alvin, 


in a tone of sick despair, sinking down | 


on his bed. 

‘« Dress at once, my boy, and be ready 
to do whatever offers; we are in God's 
hands, don’t forget that.’’ 

‘« Mother,’’ said the boy with a hard, 
set look on his face, ‘‘that doesn’t com- 
fort me a bit; weren’t you just telling me 
the other day about the sweet singer, 
P. P. Bliss, being killed in a dreadful 
railroad accident?. A man that was a 
saint, and spent all his time serving God. 
It seems to me that God doesn’t pay 
much attention to our danger.’’ 

‘* You take hold of the promises by the 
wrong end,’’ said the mother’s quiet, 
earnest voice. ‘‘I did not say that God 
would keep our heads above water. He 
has not said so, any more than he prom- 
ised his dear servant, Philip Bliss, to 


keep his car on the track, but he does | 


promise that if we are his children, trust- 
ing and serving him, we will not be taken 
from earth one minute before the best 
time, or in any but the best way. Elijah 


was a well-beloved servant of God, but | 


he went to heaven in a chariot of fire. 
Do you suppose he felt the flames? 
Stephen sank under the cruel stones, but 


looking up he saw heaven opening for | 


him, and his Saviour ready to receive 
him. Put your life in the hands of your 
loving Father, my boy, and be at peace.’’ 

‘« Mother,’’ said Alvin presently, «I 
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of having no eyes or @ars, no hands or 
feet ; 1 can’t seem to feel that it will 
be Z"’ 

‘«Let me tell you what our great South- 
ern preacher, Dr. R. L. Dabney, said 
about that,’’ answered the mother, help- 
ing Alvin to put on his clothes and col- 
lect his belongings: ‘Once there was 
a prisoner—this was Dr. Dabney'’s alle- 
gory—who lived in a high-walled tower 
| for threescore years and ten. The tower 
| bad five loopholes through which the 
| prisoner looked out upon the fair world 
, around him. These loopholes were his 
| greatest pleasure. Now, he knew that 
some day an earthquake would come and 
destroy his tower. ‘And what,’ said he, 
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‘will I do without my loopholes?’ But 
one fine morning he awoke, and lo, 
the walls of his prison were flat with 
the ground! He was free to gaze upon 
the wide, wide world, and to go forth 
into it. Do you suppose he missed his 
loopholes ?'’ 

Alvin was so deeply interested in this 
story that he had for the moment forgot- 
ten their danger. .‘‘ The loopholes were 
our five senses ?’’ he questioned. 

‘Yes, and it isn’t that we are going 
to lose the power of seeing and hearing, 
but that our spirits will see and hear and 
enjcy without the narrow limits of the 
loopholes, Trust God, who made us, for 
that.”’ 
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Alvin lifted up his head with a sense; 
of joyous relief from a burden, +‘‘Some 
fine day,’’ he murmured to himself. 

No lives were lost at that part of the: 
beach in the great September storm. 
The fury of the wind was spent by noon, 
and immediately the surf-boats began 
the work of rescuing the cottagers on 
the beach, and by five o'clock every soul 
was on the mainland ; but one lad had 
learned a precious lesson in the storm, | 
and as long as he remains in his prison 
with the loopholes he will look forward 
with quietness tothe ‘‘some fine day"’ 
when the walls will no longer shut 
him in. 

LEXINGTON, VA. 








A Doctor of Divinity, now Editor of a 
well-known Religious paper, has written 
regarding the controversy between Col- 
| lier’s Weekly and the Religious Press of 
the Country and others, including our- 
selves. Also regarding suits for libel 
brought by Collier’s against us for com- 
menting upon its methods. 

These are his sentiments, with some 
| very emphatic words left out. 

‘“The Religious press owes you a debt 
| of gratitude for your courage in showing 
}up Collier's Weekly as the * Yell-Oh 
|; Man.” Would you care tc use the in- 
| closed article cn the ‘‘ Boo Hoo Baby” 
| as the ‘* Yell-Oh Man's” successor ?” 
| ‘‘A contemporary remarks that Col- 
\lier’s ‘has finally run against a solid 
| hickory ‘Post’ and been damaged in its 
| own estimation to the tune of $750,000.- 
00,” 
| ‘‘Here is a publication which has, in 
utmost disregard. of the facts, spread 
broadcast damaging statements about 
the Religious Press and others, and has 
| suffered those false statements to go un- 
| contradicted, until, not satisfied after 
finding the Religious Press too quiet and 
peaceful to resent the insults, it makes 
the mistake of wandering into a fresh 
field and butts its rattled head against 
this Post and all the World laughs. 
Even Christians smile, as the Post sud- 
denly turns and gives it back a dose of 
its own medicine.” 

‘‘It is a mistake to say all the World 
|laughs. No cheery laugh comes from 
| Collier’s, but it cries and boo hoos like 
a spanked baby and wants $750,000.00 
to soothe its tender, lacerated feelings.”’ 

‘‘Thank Heaven it has at last struck 
a man with ‘back bone’ enough to call 
| a spade a ‘spade’ and who believes in 
| telling the whole truth without fear or 
| favor.” 

Perhaps Collier’s with its ‘‘ utmost dis- 
| regard for the facts,’’ may say no such 
letter exists. Nevertheless it is on file 
in our office and is only one of a mass of 
letters and other data, newspaper com- 
ments, etc., denouncing the ‘ yellow” 
methods of Collier’s. This volume is so 
large that a man could not well go thru 
it under half a day’s steady work. The 
letters come from various parts of 
America. 

Usually a private controversy is not 
| interesting to the public, but this is a 
public controversy. 

Collier’s has been using the ‘‘ yellow” 
methods to attract attention to itself, 
| but, jumping in the air, cracking heels 
|together and yelling ‘‘Look at me” 
| wouldn't suffice, so it started out on a 
‘‘Holier Than Thou” attack on the Re- 
| ligious Press and on medicines. 
| We leave it to the public now, as we 
| did when we first resented Collier’s at- 
tacks, to say whether, in a craving for 
sensation and circulation, its attacks do 





| 
} 


think I would not mind dying so much if! not amount to a systematic mercenary 


I could take my body with me as Elijah 
did, but it gives me the shivers to think 


hounding. We likewise leave it to the 
public to say whether Collier's, by its 








own policy and methods, has not made 
itself more ridiculous than any comment 
of ours could make it. 

Does Collier's expect to regain any 
self-inflicted loss of prestige by demon- 
strating thru suits for damages, that it 
can be more artful in evading liability 
for libel than the humble but resentful 
victims of its defamation, or does it hope 
by starting a campaign of libel suits to 
silence the popular indignation, reproach 
and resentment which it has aroused ? 

Collier’s can not dodge this public 
controversy by; private law suits.. It 
can not a0" the public judgment 
against it. hat great jury, the Public 
will hardly blame us for not waiting until 
we get a petit jury in a court room, be- 
fore denouncing this prodigal detractor of 
institutions founded and fostered either 
by individuals or by the public, itself. 

No announcements during our entire 
business career were ever made claiming 
*“medicinal effects” for either Postum or 
Grape-Nuts. Medicinal effects are results 
obtained from the use of medicines. 

Thousands of visitors go thru our entire 
works each month and see for themselves 


that Grape-Nuts contains absolutely | 


nothing but wheat, barley and a little 
salt; Postum absolutely nothing but 
wheat and about ten percent of New 
Orleafis molasses. The art of preparing 
these simple elements in a scientific 
manner to obtain the best food value 
and flavor required some work and ex- 
perience to acquire. 

Now, when any publication goes far 
enough out of its way to attack us be- 
cause our advertising is ‘‘ medical,” it 
simply offers a remarkable exhibition of 
ignorance or worse. 

We do claim physiological or bodily 
results of favorable character following 
the adoption of our suggestions regard- 
ing the discontinuance of coffee and 
foods which may not be keeping the in- 
dividual in good health. We have no 
advice to offer the perfectly heaJthful 
person. His or her health is evidence in 
itself that the beverages and foods used 
exactly fit that person. Therefore, why 
change ? 

But to the man or woman who is ailing, 
we have something to say as a result of 
an unusually wide experience in food 
and the result of proper feeding. 

In the palpably ignorant attack on us 
in Collier’s, appeared this statement, — 
‘*One widely circulated paragraph labors 
to induce the impression that Grape- 
Nuts will obviate the necessity of an 
operation in appendicitis. This is lying 
and potentially deadly lying.” 

In reply to this exhibition of well 
let the reader name it, the Postum Co., 
Says: 

Let it be understood that appendicitis 
results from long continued disturbance 
in the intestines, caused primarily by 
undigested starchy food, such as white 
bread, potatoes, rice, partly 
cereals and such. 














cooked | 


*“BOO-HOO ” 
Shouts a Spanked Baby 


Starchy food is not digested in the 
upper stomach, but passes on into the 
duodenum, or lower stomach and in- 
testines, where, in a healthy individual, 
the transformation of the starch into a 
form of sugar is completed and then the 
food absorbed by the blood. 

But if the powers of digestion are 
weakened, a part of the starchy food will 
lie in°the warmth and moisture of the 
body and decay, generating gases and 
irritating the mucotfs Surfaces until under 
such conditions. the whole lower part of 
the alimentary canal, including the colon 
and the. appendix, becomes involved. 
Disease Sets up and at times takes the 
form known as appendicitis. 

When the symptoms of the trouble 
make their appearance, would it not be 
good, practical; common sense, to dis- 
continue the starchy food which is’caus- 
ing the trouble and take a food in which 
the starch has been transformed into a 
form of sugar in the process of manu- 
facture ? 

This is identically the same form of 
sugar found in the human body after 
starch has been perfectly digested. 

Now, human food is made up very 
largely of starch and is required by the 
body forenergy and warmth. Naturally, 
therefore, its use should be continued, 
if possible, and for the reasons given 
above it is made possible in the manu- 
facture of Grape-Nuts. 

In connection with this change of food 
to bring relief from physical disturbances 
we have suggested washing out the in- 
testines to get rid of the immediate 
cause of the disturbance. 

Naturally, there are cases where the 
disease has lain dormant and the abuse 
continued too long, until apparently 
only the knife will prevail. But itisa 
well-established fact among the best 
physicians who are acquainted with the 
details above recited, that preventative 
measures are far and away the best. 

Are we to be condemned for suggest- 
ing a way to prevent disease by following 
natural methods and for perfecting a feod 
that contains no ‘‘medicine” and pro- 
duces no ‘‘ medicinal efrects’”” but which 
has guided literally thousands of persons 
from sickness to health? We have re. 
ceived during the years past upwards of 
25,000 letters from people who have been ° 
either helped or made entirely well by 
following our suggestions, and they are 
simple. 

It coffee disagrees and causes any of 
the ailments common to some coffee 
users, quit it and take on Postum. 

If white bread, potatoes, rice and other 
starch foods make trouble, quit and use 
Grape-Nuts food which is largely pre- 
digested and will digest, nourish and 
strengthen, when other forms of food do 


not. It’s just plain old common sense. 
‘‘There’s a Reason’”’ for Postum and 
Grape-Nuts. 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
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ABSOLUTELY SAFE, 


housekeeper can afford to take chances of painfully burned and per- 
me horribly disfigured for life by using ring Paint le and explosive 
stove polishes put up b ipexperieneed or precrupuious manufacturers. 
member that our 8 oN PASTE Stove Polish (in tins) and our RISING SUN 
Stove Polish (in cakes) are absolutely safe in the hands of the user. 
ons use them and have no other. 


63 Made by MORSE BROS., Props. Risina Sun Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S. A. 

















Settle that Sunday-School Problem |! 





Are you a Superintendent, Looking for Plans ? 


The City Sunday-School (Brown) is brimful of ideas which the author has used in 
making his school one of the largest in the world. Devote a teachers’-meeting to the dis- 
cussion of these plans. ag cents. 


Are You a Pastor, Anxious to Help Your School? 


Many other pastors have solved this problem, and a pastor tells how they have done it in 
The Sunday-School and the Pastor (Faris) 25 cents. 


Do You Want to Interest the Parents ? 


Surely. But how to do it—that’s the question. It would help you to know the plans of 
others and see the letters and other matter sent to the homes by a successful superintendent: 
All this is described in The Sunday-School and the Home (Brown). 25 cents. 


Does the Primary Department Drag ? 


Why not get a little bookful of tested plans and try them out? The Primary Depart- 
ment (Ethel Archibald) gives plans and programs and illustrations. go cents. 


Have You a Home Department that Needs Reviving ? 


Perhaps it was started and just allowed to run itself, till it ran down. The Home 
Department of To-Day (Mrs. Stebbins) breathes the spirit of success from every page of 
methods, ag cents. 


Are You Puzzled Over Absentee Scholars ? 


A copy of Sunday-School Records, Reports and Recognitions (Fox) and a few 
hours of counsel between superintendent and secretary may bring a successful solution. 
The book tells about records of every kind, for all departments, and where to get them, 
Make your own choice. go cents. z 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 103: Walnut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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While the Fire is Low 


A hot breakfast in ge warm room starts one right for the day, 
A cold dining room spoils the enjoyment of the meal. The dining room 
or any room in the house can be heated in a few minutes with a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Dewice) 

For instance, you could light it in your bed-room to 

dress by, then carry it to the dining room, and by the time 

the coffee is ready, the room is warm. Impossible to turn it 

too high or too low—never smokes or smells—gives intense 

heat for 9 hours with one filling. If not at your dealer's 
write to nearest agency. 

for all-round 


The 
Ra oO Lamp household _ pur- 


: poses. Gives a clear, steady 
light. Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. 
Equipped with the latest improved central draft burner. 
Handsome—simple—satisfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 

_ If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer's, 
write to our nearest agency. 


a Om. a 
Incorporated) | 




















is the best lamp 
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SOLVING THE PROBLEMS 





Parents’. Problems 
Patterson Du Bois 7 


Parents who have had successes or fail- 
ures with their children, in small things or 
in great, will benefit the oncoming genera- 
tions by reporting them briefly here. Some- 
times we may find that a real success has 
appeared like failure at first, and sometimes 
what looked like success at first has turned 
outtobea failure. Let us compare them all. 





May I ask what, your views are in regard to 
suitable Sabbath reading for an adult—I mean 
one who is trying to follow the Master ?— 
L. R. M. 





As you are a mother of little children you 
will have to take that fact into account. 
| Children are keen critics, and you must not 
let them draw the inference that you have 
one standard of right for yourself and an- 
other for them. So it is impossible to pre- 
' scribe what another person may rightly read 
or do on Sunday. The Sabbath idea is res¢. 
If one is engaged all the week in philan- 
thropic work, or in reading manuscripts for 
a religious journal, his Sunday reading can 
afford to be more secular than that of the 
| grocer or banker. Rest is the essential fact. 
| Then the form of rest must be restrained or 
| limited so that the spiritual life will not 
| suffer. But this depends much on our gen- 
eral interests and modes of life. 





I have a good boy of nine who was found 
smoking a cigar. What shall I do about it? 
I have talked with him and I supposed led him 
to see how offensive his act was, but not long 
after he was seen smoking again. In other 
things he is obedient to my wishes, affection- 
ate, etc. He is devoted to his Bible study and 
the Sunday-school. I am puzzled.—C. 

Watch this. It is impossible to say why 
he does it. Influences must be looked for. 
{Such actions of children are often merely 
freakish, and often never get any further. If 
it were a cigarette, I should feel more anxious 
lest an outside pressure were working for his 
destruction. But watch it kindly and quietly. 
One thing sure, don’t think that his interest 
|in- Bible lessons has any bearing on the 
question. He is very young, and his interest 
in a Sunday class-meeting has no predictive 
power on a matter of tobacco-using. I am 
assuming that the boy never sees tobacco 
used in the home ? 








Is this new movement for the examination 
of school children for physical defects to be 
| accepted by intelligent parents as sense, science, 
or fad? I recognize that there is reason for it, 
and yet it seems asif past generations got along 
very well without it.—EVERYMAN. 

To answer a big question in a few words, 
the movement is sense, science, and fad—all 
three. In time the fad will slough off, science 
will be broadened and mollified by common 
sense. Then we shall have a stable residual 
condition in which children will be dealt 
with more justly and more to their own 
profit. It is not advisable to take note of 
every physical defect as a pedagogical propo- 
sition, but it is positively necessary to keep 
many defects in mind when dealing with the 
children. The statement that five-sixths of 
the school-children of New York are thus 
defective needs qualification. Just a word 
on the concluding remark of the letter. It 
is not true that past generations got along so 
well-as they thought or as we may think. 
The people during the Spanish inquisition 
got along, the Chinese and Hindoos get 
along, our corrupt city governments get 
aiong, but yet there is room at the top as 
well as at the bottom, 








Do you deem it advisable for children seven 

ears of age to memo! Twenty-third 

Im? if not, at what age can it be most 
profitably memorized ?—F, C. 

No. The Twenty-third Psalm, with all 
its poetic and devotional beauty, is highly 
metaphorical, and unless the literal base of 
the figure is appreciated, the figure itself can 
be nothing, There is ‘some vatue in the 
rhythmic tenor and the suggested presence 
of an absolute caretaker, as well as other 
uplifting intimation, But I am entirely 
persuaded that so complex a parable as this 








psalm will come into the life with better 
force a few years later. — 

{t is often argued that children must memo- 
rize many things they do not understand,— 
as, for instance, the multiplication-table, the 
alphabet, etc. Yes, but once and for all let 
me note this distinction : the multiplication- 
table is memorized for what it is, not for a 
metaphorical or parabolic truth enfolded in 
it. That is the difference. The age at 
which a child should memorize this psalm 
will depend more or less upon his habit of 
life, his knowledge of conditions, and the 
sympathetic imagination through which the 
parable is brought to his sensitive spirit. 





I have three boys,—good, active fellows all, 
—and I am naturally interested in your contri- 
butions to The Sunday School Times. I often 
read aloud parts of the articles to my husband, 
but he is a Scotchman with all the old-time tra- 
ditions in regard to the training of children 
firmly rooted in his mind. When some point is 
under discussion, he always affirms that you 
lost all your children while they were still 
very young, and therefore you know nothing in 
regard to the real training of children. Now I 
would like to know if this is so. I enjoy your 
— and to me they have been of great help. 


No, it is not so. But if it were true, that 
would not be an adequate reason for dis- 
crediting the counsel concerning adolescent 
boys. One may learn about childhood and 
youth from personal experiences with his 
own children, but he cannot learn enough in 
that way. Some parents never learn much 
of anything from their own or anybody else’s 
children ; others think they have learned all 
that there is to be learned about childhood 
from their own children. In any case, it isa 
matter of close observation, sympathetic in- 
sight, judicial temper, anda recourse to the 
findings of scientific experiment. But the best 
introduction and balance to such study is the 
absolute affinity between a parent and a 
child. The study of childhood does not re- 








Easy Food 
Ready for Instant Use Without Cooking 


Almost everyone likes a cereal food of 
some kind at breakfast and supper, but 
the ordinary way of cooking cereals 
results in a por mass that is hard to 
digest, and if not properly digested, the 
raw mass goes down into the intestinal 
tract, where gas is generated and trouble 
follows. 

Everyone knows that good food, prop- 
erly digested, keeps the body well, while 
poor food, or even food of good quality 
that is poorly prepared and not digested, 
is sure to bring on some kind of disease. 

The easiest food to digest in this line 
is Grape-Nuts, made from wheat and 
barley, and cooked thoroughly at the 
factory, some 12 to 16 hours being con- 
sumed in the different processes of prep- 
aration. The food, therefore, is realy 
for instant service, and the starch has 
been changed to a form of sugar, so 
that it is pre-digested and ready for 
almost immediate absorption. 

A Chicago young: lady writes that 
she suffered for years from indigestion 
and dyspepsia from the use of food that 
was not suitable to her powers of diges- 
tion. She says: 

“TI began using Grape-Nuts, and I 
confess to having had a prejudice -at 
first, and was repeatedly big see before 
I finally decided to try the food, but I 
have not known what indigestion is 
since using it, and have never’ been 
stronger or in better health. I have 
increased in weight from 109 to 124 
pounds.” 

People can be well, practically with- 
out cost, if they will adopt scientific 
food and leave off the indigestible sort. 
**There’s a Reason.” 

Grape-Nuts Food is crisp and deli- 
cious to the taste. It should be served 
exactly as it comes from the package, 
without cooking, except in cases where 
it is made up into puddings and other 
desserts.—Book of delicious recipes, and 
‘The Road to Weilville,” in packages. 
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LESSON FOR NOVEMBER 3 (Josh. 20 : t-9) 





OF HOME AND SCHOOL 


eS 








veal the discipline for the adolescent, but it 
ought to sensitize the parent so that the in- 
stinct will be always alert for all the changes 
wrought by natural development. ‘There is 
no more critical time in a parent’s history 
than the time when his boy or girl crosses 
the line into his ‘‘ teens,’? Here the men 
and women of the future are made or marred 
for life. One need not think that responsi- 
bility for the guidance of childhood and 
youth rests exclusively on the experience of 
parénthood, a 
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The Home Department | 
Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins 


Are there any helps for Home Department 
students.published other than the regular de- 
nominational Home Department quafterlies ? 

Yes. The Sunday School Times has such 
graded helps on the lessons that every Home 
Department student can find just the needed 
light. The Pilgrim Teacher has a certain 
number of questions on each lesson called 
‘¢ The Home Department Note-Book,’’ which 
add zest in studying the lesson from the helps 
contained in The Teacher. The Christian 
Endeavor World and the various denomina- 
tional papers all have helps on the lesson 
which, though not especially designated as 


‘for the Home Department, are very helpful 


to the home student. 





Are the dining-room classes synonymous 
with Home Department classes? What is 
meant by the term ? 

I think you must have reference to the 
classes started under the direction of Dr. 
W. W., White of New York City. They are 
not synonymous with Home Department 
classes, as there they have a teacher who 
meets with them and teaches: the lesson. 
However, in our Home Department work we 
have neighborhood groups where oftentimes 
the Visitor meets with the members and acts 
as teacher; other times the members study 
together without any special teacher, Such 





classes are to be encouraged, and do much | 


to maintain a live degree of interest on the 
part of the members. 





Where can I: find out about the Home De- 
partment work in Nebraska? I am going to 
move there, and should like to know something 
of the work that I have so much enjoyed here 
in Massachusetts. 

Write to Mrs. C. L. Jones of Hastings, 
Nebraska, who is the state superintendent of 
Home Department work for the association. 
If you will send twenty-five cents to Profes- 
sor H. M. Steidley, Box 872, Lincoln, Ne- 
braska, he will send you the state association 
paper, which always has interesting Home 
Department matter in it. Ask him to begin 
with the convention number, July and August 
of this year. The report of the work de- 
scribed therein is most illuminating. 





Can the Home Department be used in a 

lace where there is no Church or school in- 

uence? In our town there is no kind of a 
religious service. For some months we have 
had no preaching and no Sunday-school. « 

Yes, indeed. If there is no Sunday-school 
to join your department to now, if you will 
make it auxiliary to the work of your State 
Sunday School Association (whose officers 
and general secretary will gladly give you 
the needed help in starting) I am sure that 
you will find that after a little work on the 
part of yourself and those whom you may 
induce to help you that you can have a Sun- 
day-school, if it has to meet in some one’s 
kitchen. For encouragement in this write 
to Miss Edith Balch, Burlington, Vermont, 
care of Y. M. C. A. Building, and she will 
send you some results of doing just such 
work this past year, 





How would you commence to organize a 
Home Department Class in The Old Ladies’ 
Home? 

First explain the plan to the superinten- 
dent uo the Home, and ‘ask permission to 
make the canvass cf the inmates for meri- 
bers, and to make the necessary calls. If it 
is possible to secure the active interest of the 


| to act as an ambassador for him. 


superintendent she may make the way very 
easy for you by having you meet the in- 
mates and explaining to them all the Home 
Department idea. You will probably find 
that the ladies belong to several denomina- 
tions, and will wish to become affiliated with 
their own scliool, and in such case you can 
extend your missionary effort in making this 
fact known to the various schools, and urg- 
ing them to take up the work, if they have 
not already such a department. 





Are Home Department correspondence 
Classes really feasible ? 

They surely are. So much emphasis has 
been put on keeping hold of our members 
whien they leave us that some schools have 
started as a regular department of their 
school a correspondence department, Then, 
when members leave home, they are there 
enrolled; they keep up their study, re- 
porting to the teacher by letter, and are con- 
tinued until they are enrolled as members of 
some other school. For any particulars of 
this as a separate department of the school 
write to Mr. Augustus Smith, Lee, Massa- 
chusetts. If you have a good Home De- 
partment, the establishment of a separate 
department for the absentees is unnecessary, 
as the correspondence Visitor of the Home 
Department can do all that is necessary, the 
requirements for membership being identical. 





BosTON.—Is it essential to have all the Vis- 
itors of the Home Department professing 
Christians? We have some fine ladies who 
would gladly undertake the work, but they are 
not church-members, nor do not make any pro+ 
fession of religion, but they live exemplary 
lives. ‘There is so much work to be done, and 
workers are so hard to find, that it seems as 
though we might start with safety with some of 
the above-mentioned helpers.—E. C. W. 


It is most éssential that every worker con; 
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Crepe Paper Decorations 


More novel than ever. New designs, Original ideas, Hasy tomake. Cost a trifie. 
ailed for 5 cents to pay postage. 


. Address Dept.” 54 ” at our nearest store. 
Dewnioon 
BOSTON WEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ST. Louis 
eeFeamcun St. 15 Jomst. 1007 Cucstwur St. 128 Frasnum St. 413 Nontu 41m Sr. 








one can make them with the aid of our 
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through the many catalogues of the penny 
series, if this was preferred. Covers could 
be made of *‘ cover paper,’’ and’ ornamented 
or left plain as desired. Allow the members 
to use their own individual taste, and do not 
try to direct the work too much. It will 
have a deeper meaning to the pupil if the 
product is the result of his‘own thought. 





PARIS, ILL.—Can you recommend a good 
book for me to use in connection with my 
junior mission study class ? ‘the members 
range from eleven or twelve to about fourteen. 

Have you read ** Uganda’s White Man of 
Work,’’ by Mrs. Sophia Lyon Fahs? This 
presents one of the most attractive studies, 





nected with the Home Department, superin+ 


tendent and Visitors,—to the last one,—be | 


both professing and confessing Christians. 


| If you have not enough such to commence, 
| just wait until you do. 


to have one, who does not know and love 
and honor God enough to join his people, try 
That is 


| practically what every Visitor is, an ambas- 
| sador of Christ. 





b 


It will be a mistake | 


and I understand that a pamphlet has been 
| written to accompany the book explaining 
| how to use it with classes such as you are 
seeking to help: This can be obtained_-from 
| your own denominational publishing house. 





| RED BLUFF, CAL.—At what time in the ses- 
| sion is it best to teach the supplemental les- 
| gon ?—K, L, 

| The best results seem to be obta:ned when 
| these lessons are taught before the regular 
| lesson of the day. -If the period for this 


Primary and Junior Work | teaching comes early enough in the session 


Mrs. J. Woodbridge Barnes 


BERWICK, ILL.—Do you not think that the 
rimary children are too young to have regu- 
ar missionary teaching ?—F. D. 

If you mean by ‘missionary teaching ’’ 
such matters as pertain to Mission Boards, 
what we call organized missionary effort, then 
they are too young. If you mean interest in 
the children of other lands, giving them an 
opportunity to be helpful to those weaker or 
poorer or more neglected than themselves, 
whether found in their own home town or in 
foreign lands, then I should say no, they are | 
not too young. Watch for opportunities to | 
get in this sort of teaching with the regular | 
lessons, with the offering service, with the | 


||} Songs, and it is surprising how often a-seed | 


can be -planted which will give the pupils a | 
bit of knowledge, a little inspiration, a | 
chance to be helpful ; and yet they are not | 
really comscious that they are receiving | 
‘* missionary ’? téaching. 





ALBANY, N. Y.—Can you suggest any hand- | 
work for my mission study class —a junior 
band ?—H. V. R. 

This would depend upon the subject under | 
discussion. The collecting of pictures, a 
post-card album, making a scrap-book and 
writing in the story, would all be applicable | 
to the study of any country. The making of | 
objects, such as the houses, the furniture, 
tents, clothing, would also be in. keeping. | 
The illustrating of a missionary hymn, such | 
as ‘*From Greenland’s Icy Mountains,”’ | 
would be interesting, no matter what subject 
was studied. For this purpose the members | 
could easily collect the necessary rictures | 
end initial letters fror. old or current maga- | 
zines, or drawings could be made by those 
more ambitious. Pictures could be selected | 


before the regular lesson then the teacher of 
| the class can often use the time for some 
| teaching which is_ truly supplemental to the 
regular lesson in the course.. At other times 
the period would be devoted to the supple- 
| mental lessons which constitute the grade 
work of the department. For instance, in a 
junior department the teacher of a class 
might see that to spend the time having the 
pupils draw the Exodus map, and tracing 
the journeys of the children of Israel might 
greatly aid her in the teaching of the lesson, 
and prepare for it, while at some other time 
she might be explaining and teaching a 





hymn, the commandments, or other passage 
of Scripture. Because it came before the 
lesson it would enable the pupil to get better 
results from the lesson, and help the teacher 
to leave the last and deepest impression in 
connection with the lesson itself, 





BALTIMORE, MD.—Where the supplemental 
lessons are taught by the class teachers should 
there be a review by the superintendent ? 
—j. L. D. 

If the pupils are to be helped to use the 
knowledge gained through the supplemental 
lessons, as well'as to retain them in their 
minds, reviews must be given and the Scrip- 
ture applied as often as possible. The 
method of the review would depend upon 
the ages of the pupils. In the beginners’ 
department or class the teacher would fre- 
quently use the texts previously learned by 
the little one, so that the sense of the text as 
well as the words-would be frequently re- 
lated to the subject matter. In the primary 
department the superintendent would seek 
to use the texts of the supplemental or grade 
work in different parts of the program. The 
offering service might be constantly enriched 
from the giving texts, the missionary texts, 
or others, as the pupils memorized- them 
from time to time, while the lesson teaching 
affords an opportunity to call forth related 
texts previously léarned. Ah occasional 
drill, purely as a drill, is not objectionable, 
The- junior department affords the best op- 
portunity for interesting drills, because of the 
variety of subject and the ability of the pupils. 
For instance, there would be the ** Name 
drill,’? the ‘* Number drill,’’?’ the ‘** Place 
drill,’’—all of them applicable either to the 
review of the books of the Bible or to geog- 
raphy. Frequent drills and reviews are en- 
tirely in place with the juniors, and can 
frequently be better done from the desk than 
by the class teacher. 
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Spanked Baby 


The “ Colic” of “Collier's” treated by a Doctor of 


Look for the ‘‘Boo Hoo” article in this paper. 


*“*There’s a Reason” 
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The Cook of Spotiess Town you see 
Whe takes the cake as you'll agree, 
She holds it in her fingers now. 

It isn’t light—but anyhow 

*Twill lighten her domestic woe— 
A cake of plain SAPOLIO, 


Where there is good cooking the 
dresser will always be full of well kept 
tins and cooking utensils. Every thing 
from muffin rings to the heavy baking 
pans can be scoured with 


SAPOLIO 


till they look like new, and half the 
drudgery of cooking will be saved if 
there is never any accumulation of 
grease to fight. 














INDIVIDUAL 


Communion Service 
Hes fein: 


trated catalogue 
No. 21. Mention 
name of church 


and number of 
communicants, 


GEO. H. SPRINGER, Mer. 
256-258 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

















She Quit 
But It Was a Hard Pull 

It is hard to believe that coffee will 
put a person in such a condition as it 
did a woman of Apple Creek, Ohio. She 
tells her own stdry. 

‘‘I did not believe coffee caused my 
trouble, and frequently said I liked it so 
well I would not, and could not quit 
drinking it, but I was a miserable suf- 
ferer from heart trouble and nervous 
prostration for four years. 

‘‘I was scarcely able to be around, 
had no energy par | did not care for any- 
thing. Was emaciated and had a con- 
stant pain around my heart until I 
thought I could not endure it. For 
months I never went to bed expecting to 
get up in the morning. 
1 was liable to die any time. 

‘* Frequently I had nervous chills and 
the least excitement would drive sleep 
away, and any little noise would upset 
me terribly. I was gradually getting 
worse until finally one time it came over 
me and I asked myself what’s the use 
of being sick all the time and buying 
medicine so that I could indulge myself 
in coffee ? 

‘‘So I thought I would see if I could 
quit drinking coffee and got some 
Postum to help me quit. I made it 
strictly according to directions and I 
want to tell you, that change was the 
greatest step in my life. It was easy to 
quit ‘coffee, because I had the Postum, 
which I now like better than the old 
coffee. One by one the old troubles left, 
until now I am in splendid health, nerves 
steady, heart all right, and the pain all 
gone. Never have any more nervous 
chills, don't take any medicine, can do 
all my housework, and have done a great 
deal beside.” 

‘*There’s a Reason.’ 
Road to Wellville”’ in pkgs. 





The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting — 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, November 3, 1907. “‘ Acquainted 
with God” (Job 22 : 21, 22). 
Consecration Meeting. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MON.—Seeing God for ourselves (Job. 19: 
23-27). 
‘TUES,—Knowing his greatness (Psa. 135: 


WED.—Knowing his justice (Psa. ryo: 1- 


13). 

THURS. —God's faithfulness (Eccl.8: 11, 12). 

FRI.—Jesus reveals him (John 10 : 30-38). 

SaT.— Mature acquaintance (1 Cor. 13: 
9-13). 
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How does the Bible help us to know God ? 
How does prayer help us to know God ? 
How does the Holy Spirit reveal him ? 


: NLESS we know God, we are not 


alive. To be unacquainted with 
God is death. ‘‘ This is eternal 
life,” said Jesus, ‘‘to know thee, the 
only true God, and him whom thou 


didst send, even Jesus Christ.” The 
knowledge of God is the condition of | 
life and is life. It is so because God 
alone is the living one. He islife. Not 
to know him and to be related to him is 
to be cut off from life. 


We may know a great deal about God | 
from the world. It declares his glory. | 
We may justly argue from it that God | 
is great and wise and impartial. But 
the knowledge of God which it gives is 
not large, and it would leave us in per- | 

lexity about many things. For there 
is hate in the ‘world as well as love. It 
is full of cruelty. Even in the forests 
and the streams we meet tragedy and | 
anguish everywhere. We might feel | 
sure that the love is 
hate, but some woul 
whelmed by the shadows. 
the world does tell us much about God, 
there are many -who have looked for | 
Godin his works and have not found | 
him. 

But no one ever looked -for -him in | 
Christ in vain. Some have found more | 
of him than others have found. there. 
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there consciously as one friend comes to | 
another, and others have only been sure 
that he was there, and that in Christ | 
they saw God, but have had no ecstasies 
of knowledge of him. 


We do not need to understand all 


his character and ways in order to know 
him. We are acquainted with many 


thoughts and work are on a plane above 
ours; but we are acquainted with them 
still, even if they are acquainted with a 
good deal beside us. And if we do not 
as yet see all of God’s reasons and pur- 
poses, we know him just the same, and 
we can look forward to the joy of under- 
standing all some day. 


The fact that we do not see and hear 
God with our physical senses is often a 
difficulty with many. They fear their 
kupivied eof himis unreal. But, after 
all, we do not see or hear any ¢hing. 
What we truly perceive is a relation 
between ourselves and some outside 
object. We ‘know nothing and can 
know nothing of our brother or of the 
table at which we are sitting, or of a 
loaf of bread, or of the moon, except | 
how each of these affects our conscious- | 
We know each object in its rela- 
tion to us, and we do not and cannot 
know it in itself.” And so we know | 
God. The knowledge is as real ‘which | 
we gain of him through his manifesta- | 
tions to us as the knowledge which | 
comes through sight or sound. 

Would we like to know God ? 

Are we willing to be separated from 
all that would sepurate us from God? | 

God, we may be sure, is striving to be | 
‘*Not through thy fault, 
O Holy*One, we lose thee.” 
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1857-1907 


The Atlantic Monthly 


Semi-Centennial Offer 








A Year’s Subscription, to the Atlantic Monthly 
and The Atlantic Library of Travel in 6 vols. 








A LITTLE TOUR 
CASTILIAN DAYS 
ITALIAN JOURNEYS. 


IN THE LEVANT 


wooden box upon receipt of $1.00. 


The Volumes comprising the library of travel are: 
The subscription to the Atlantic for 1908 will include, without charge, the November 1907 
issue (Special goth Anniversary Number) and the December (Christmas) issue. 


OUR OLD HOME (England) 


tandard book on NIN life and scenery by the ae romancer. 


HOL 


observations in the land of dykes. 


RANCE _ By Henry James 


Vivid and human sketches of life in Southern France. 

Life and conditions in Modern Spain described by our late Secretary of State. 

Mr. Howells is alike guide, interpreter and writer on this journey in Italy. 

One of the best books ever written on the Holy Land, Greece and the Orient. 
These volumes are printed and bound atthe Riverside Press and contain 2579 pages of text, 


and 28; illustrations from drawings by Joseph Pennell and photographs. 
handsome dark red and gold binding with gilt top. Sent carriage prepaid in a substantial 


We offer for $1.00 down 


By Nathaniel Hawthorne 
illiam Elliot Griffis 


By John Hay 
By William Dean Howells 


arles Dudley Warner 


They are bound in 











The Atlantic Library of Travel, 6 volumes - $16.50 
The Atlantic ‘or Or eT e aa ae 4 
The Atlantic 50th Anniversary Number, Nov. 1907 35 
The Atlantic Christmas issue, Dec.1907 ... . 35 
The Atlantic Calendar for19B ...... _ 
$21.70 





















Messrs. 3 
HOUGHTON %. 
MIFFLIN & CO. fy. 
Boston, Mass. 





Please send full 
information: in. regard 
to the Atlantic Monthly 
and the Library of Travel. 


PB vcwvicesicscctmns eascveccocesees 





SPECIAL TERMS 
All the above for $12.00 


$1.00 with order and $1.00 a 
month for eleven months 


The Atlantic Calendar for 1908 is a hand- 
some souvenir of the long and dis- 
tinguished career of the magazine. 
Upon an illuminated card’ is 
mounted a block containing 
a quotation from some ¢, 
famous contribution 
to the Atlantic 
for each day 
in. 
year. 













Messrs. 
Hough:ton 
Mifflin&Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


£, 


&y 





Enclosed please 
find $1.00 as first 
monthly payment 
- @m your special 1908 
: Atlantic'Monthly offer, 
(or $11.40 tor complete 
payment, NET). 


x 




















BONDS 


It is generally conceded that the 
present offers an unusual oppor- 
tunity for the safe investment of 
funds at unusually attractive rates 
of interest. Our current Bond 
List offers sound investments 
yielding from 


44% to 6% 


List upon application. 


Newburger, 
Henderson @ Loeb 
BANKERS 


Members Philadelphia and New 
York Stock Exchanges 


527 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 
too Broadway, New York 

















Pews, Pulpits, Altar Chairs 
Sunday-school: Seats, portable 
chairs, collection plates, com- 
munion tables, lodge furniture, 
etc. Ask for big.catalog No. 59. 


. HH. rd Manufac- 
turing Co., Chicago, Ill. 








Teacher-Training 
with the 
Master Teacher 


By Professor C. S. Beardslee, 
Of Hartford Theological Seminary. 


With remarkable insight and suggestive- 
ness Professor Beardslee treats, in forty 
lessons, the great teaching episodes in 


the life of Christ. It is a book for those 
who want to become better teachers. 
Of this book C. D. Meigs, Secretary 
of the Texas State Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation, writes: ‘‘ Outside of the Bible, it 
is the greatest book I have ever read.”’ 


Price, 50 cents, postpaid. 
Send order to your bookseller, or direct 
to the publishers 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 











THE GREAT CHURCH 


For eiectric, gas, or oil. Send 


dimensions. Book of Light and LI G H T 


estimate free. §,. P. Frink, 551 Pearl St., New York. 





Light on the 
Old Testament from Babel 
By the Rev. A. T. Clay . Ph.D. . $2.00, net. 


Tue Sunvay Scuoor Times. CoMPANY 
x03r Walnut Street, - - - - Philadelphia, Pa. 

















THE GENUINE MERNEELY BPIIS 


Of purest refined copper an 
‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 


Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. ©.. N.Y. 


ax BELLS “= 


McSaant Bet Founsay Co., Baitivone, Marry 











